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NEWS 


HE news from the Balkans is very meagre this week, 
but there seems no doubt that the Albanian insurrection 
is spreading, and that the Turkish Government are con- 
fronted with a very serious situation. It may be that by a 
judicious mixture of conciliation and delay the Turks will 
manage to prevent the seething pot from boiling over, but we 
are bound to say that things for the present look distinctly 
gloomy. There can be little doubt that the seizing of the 
#igean islands by the Italians has affected the Albanian 
situation and encouraged the insurgents. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the Turco-Italian War, but may state here that 
up to date the following eleven islands have been seized by 
the Italians: Astropalia, Rhodes, Karpathos, Kos, Kalimno, 
Lero, Patmos, Kastellorizon, Tilos, Nisero, Kaxo. 


OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>——— 


It is with great regret that we record the death of the King 
of Denmark, which took place on Tuesday last at Hamburg. 
The Danish Royal Family, who were returning from the 
South of France, broke their journey at Hamburg, and the 
King, who seemed to have partially recovered from the 
arterial sclerosis from which he had been suffering, took a 
walk after dinner. A return of his trouble, however, occurred, 
and he died in the street from heart failure. As he had 
no one with him the body was for a considerable time un- 
identified. The King of Devmark, who was the uncle of King 
George, the father-in-law of the King’s sister, and the eldest 
brother of Queen Alexandra, was greatly loved in his own 
country and inspired the respect of his brother sovereigns, 
with so many of whom he was connected by ties of blood. 


The Daily Mail of Monday published a telegram from Mr. 
Roosevelt in which was explained his attitude towards Mr. 
Taft’s belief that Reciprocity would have made Canada “an 
adjunct of the United States.” Mr. Roosevelt, it will be 
remembered, in answering the letter in which Mr. Taft 
expressed that belief, said that he, too, supported Reciprocity 
“for both economic and political reasons.” He now explains 
that in these words he did not dream of suggesting the 
annexation of Canada or her subordination in any way to the 
United States. He quotes from his speeches to prove that 
this is so. We have no doubt of the truthfulness of Mr. 
Roosevelt's explanation. It is absurd to let the fact that his 
words to Mr. Taft might be applied in a different sense 
override the whole tenor of his well-known sentiments 


towards Canada. Mr. Roosevelt, whatever else his faults, is 
notasly man. With him the worship of “the square deal” 
is in no sense lip-service. 


The German Emperor at an official luncheon given on 
Monday at Strassburg was reported to have expressed his 
dissatisfaction with affairs in Alsace in language of remark- 
able freedom. If matiers went on as they had been going on 
lately—so he was declared to have said—he might suppress the 
Constitution and incorporate the Reichsland in Prussia. The 
report, which reached Berlin from Paris on Tuesday, was at 
first generally disbelieved, but, according to the Times corre- 
spondent in the German capital, it bas been confirmed by 
every telegram from Strassburg, passed over in significant 
silence by the official journals, and elsewhere universally 
condemned except by minor Pan-German organs. The 
cause of the Emperor's dissatisfaction is to be found in 
the action of the new Alsace-Lorraine Diet, which recently 
passed a vote of censure on the Under-Secretary for 
State, Herr Mandel, in connexion with the refusal of the 
Government to renew an order for locomotives from a local 
manufactory unless a director of alleged anti-German ten- 
dencies were removed. In reply the Kaiser, directly he 
arrived in Strassburg, conferred the title of Excellency on 
Herr Mandel. The Berlin and South German Press, with the 
exceptions already noted, take the line that the Constitution 
was not the Emperor’s to give or take away, and that Prussia 
has no power to turn Alsace-Lorraine into a Prussian province. 
The Austrian journals are even more outspoken in their 
comments. 


On Tuesday the second reading of the German Navy Law 
Amendment Bill and the Supplementary Estimates was 
carried in the Reichstag. The extra amount to be spent 
on new construction during the year is £342,466, of which 
£97,847 is for the aerial service and the rest for submarines, 
Three additional Dreadnought battleships will be built dur- 
ing the next three years as well as more small cruisers and 
submarines, and there will be an increase in the personnel 
of 15,000. “In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
Churchill announced that there would be a supplementary 
estimate for the Navy. This was, of course, only to be ex- 
pected, in accordance with the Government's promise that 
if Germany decided on supplementary expenditure we should 
respond to it. On Wednesday evening, speaking to the 
Shipwrights’ Company, Mr. Churchill pointed out how the 
British Fleet must now be concentrated in the decisive 
theatres of European waters. The reduced mobility of the 
Fleet would have to be compensated for in some new way, 
and thus a new opportunity was created for our great self- 
governing Dominions. Probubly naval development in the 
oversea Dominions would be the feature of the next ten years. 


The remaining two leaders of the French motor-car bandits 
were besieged and killed in a house at Nogent-sur-Marne on 
Tuesday night. The siege was more difficult than that of 
Bonnot’s house at Choisy-le-Roi owing to the darkness. The 
police and troops used bullet-proof shields and blew up the 
house with dynamite and melinite charges. Seven policemen 
were wounded. After an eight hours’ siege the house was 
entered. Garnier was found to be already dead. Vallet was 
dying, but was shot by a sergeant of Zouaves. Thus the gang 
of murderers and robbers has been broken up. Twenty-five 
men and twelve women await their trial. 


The debate on the second reading of the Welsh Disesta- 
blishment Bill was opened in the Commons by Mr. F. E. 
Smith. He met the argument of the practical unanimity of 
the Welsh Parliamentary demand by pointing out that on the 











basis of proportional representation the Liberal majority in 
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Wales would be reduced toten. At the last election many 
voters were moved by other issues, and in industrial South 
Wales the question was absolutely dead. The first reading 
was carried by the aid of the Nationalists, whose votes would 
not be at the disposal of the Government under any Federal 
system in the world, and who were not governed by any man- 
date from their constituents. There was no genuine desire for 
Disestablishment. Members opposite only cared for Disen- 
dowment. But if the Government held that endowment was 
a danger to a Church, what view did they take of the de- 
sperate efforts of the Calvinistic Methodists and the Baptists 
to obtain endowments ? On behalf of his party and the 
Church he flung back the Government’s concessions: “If you 
offer us 19s. 11d. in the pound we will refuse it. You may 
take this money if you dare and if you can, but you shall 
take it all; you shall never say in extenuation that under 
duress we consented to your taking it or any portion of it.” 





Mr. Ellis Griffith, replying for the Government, said that the 
complaint in Wales was that the Church had legal, political, 
and social privileges; the Welsh Liberals demanded that the 
Church should have the same rights and liberties as were 
enjoyed by other religious bodies, and they would not rest 
content so long as the existing ascendancy of one sect continued. 
After declaring that in numbers and vitality Nonconformity 
was superior to the Church, he argued that under Disesta- 
blishment the Church would regain control over her ritual and 
be more powerful for good as a spiritual organization. With 
all respect to Mr. Ellis Griffith, that is pure Chadbandism. It is 
astonishing that a man of his ability should not be ashamed 
of wallowing in the slough of abject self-righteousness. 


Mr. Harwood, one of the Liberal dissentients, opened the 
debate on Tuesday with a courageous and interesting speech. 
He characterized Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the 
Charch in Wales as a “ foreign” Church as just the reverse of 
the truth. The dissenting bodies were foreign, for they were 
all worked from England; indeed, he did not think there was 
a single dissenting body that might be said to be co-terminous 
with Wales. If the Government disestablished the Church in 
Wales a future generation would knock at the door of the 
House and would ask, ‘‘ Why did you deprive us of a religious 
organization that was ministering to the religious life of the 
country and was doing no harm toanybody?” Mr. Hobhouse, 
speaking as a convinced Churchman, attacked the Church for 
its bigotry and intolerance, charges which were indignantly 
repelled by Mr. Balfour, who asked whether the Church was 
strengthened or weakened by being robbed. Disendow- 
ment, he maintained, was the kernel of the Bill; and 
no man in the House could help feeling perturbed at 
the diversion of funds from spiritual purposes to a purpose 
that was so trivial that not one word was to be said in its 
defence. These squabbles over pounds, shillings, and pence 
were incredibly petty and mean. Members were forgetting 
the great problems of spiritual life and concerning them- 
selves with small, petty, and outworn divisions which had 
long lost their importance. 


The debate was continued on Wednesday by Mr. Asquith in 
a conciliatory speech. He freely admitted the comprehensive 
attitude of the Church of England since the Reformation, 
but demurred to the relevance of this argument. He based 
his defence of the Government policy mainly on the analogy 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the objections to 
which had been falsified by subsequent events. In Wales, as 
in Ireland, the Established Church had for two hundred years 
failed to devote its main energies to the spiritual regeneration 
of the people, and was used by the English Government as a 
political instrument. The right of Parliament to disendow 
was vindicated by the action of the Unionists in 1905 in dealing 
with the dispute between the Free and the United Free 
Churches in Scotland. After expressing regret at the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Opposition towards the financial 
proposals of the Bill, Mr. Asquith observed: “ As far as my 
colleagues and myself are concerned, we sball welcome in the 
fullest degree discussions in Committee as to the amount 
which it is just and generous to leave to the Church 
and as to the purposes for which the residaum can 
most usefully be used in the interests of Wales.” 
Mr. Cave, while acknowledging the moderation of Mr. 
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Asquith’s speech, effectively combated his use of Irish ang 
Scottish analogies. Because Parliament had been unjust 
once, that was no reason for committing another injustice, 








On Thursday Lord Hugh Cecil opened the debate in a speech 
of great eloquence. He declared that they ought not | slitly 
to part with the principle of the adherence of the State to 
religion, and therefore the Government ought to give the 
people the opportunity of saying whether they did or did not 
wish to terminate the Establishment in Wales. As to dis. 
endowment, it was a violation of the laws of property and 
hindrance to the cause of religion. Mr. Lloyd George wag 
thrown into a frenzy, or, at any rate, pretended to be “ stirred 
to the depths of his nature,” by Lord Hugh’s words. On such 
occasions Mr. Lloyd George always looks out for somebody to 
bite, and in the present case his choice fell upon the Duke of 
Devonshire, on the ground that he had dared to sign an anti. 
Disestublishment circular. Speaking of those whose ancestors 
acquired Church lands, Mr. Lloyd George declared :— 
“They robbed the Catholic Church. They robbed the mona 
steries. They robbed the altars. They robbed the almshouseg, 
They robbed the poor. They robbed the dead. Then they come 
here, when we are trying at any rate to recover some part of thig 
pillaged property for the poor for whom it was originally viven, 
and they venture, with hands dripping with the fat of sacrilege, to 
accuse us of robbery of God.” 





That is a delightful example of Mr. Lloyd George’s logic, 
It might do well enough if the Government were now engaged 
in plundering the grantees of the Church lands. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Lloyd George, they are not at the moment doing any- 
thing of the kind. What they are doing is what he calls 
robbing the altars, robbing the dead, and robbing the poor, in 
order, as he would say, to give the money back to the poor for 
whom it was originaliy given. In fact, according to Mr. Lloyd 
George, they are nobly paying back sacrilege with sacrilege. 
Mr. Lloyd George has got into a hopeless muddle. In truth, 
the particular type of argument indulged in in the passaze we 
have quoted could only be in place when used in regard to a 
Bill to plunder the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, 
and other owners of what were once Church lands in order te 
re-endow the “altars,” “almshouses,” and so forth. We are 
most anxious not to seem unfair to Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
no doubt, has his merits, but when he makes a speech of this 
kind one feels inclined to borrow an expression from Mr, 
Pélissier of the Follies and say that “he ought to be put back 
in his cage.” After Mr. Bonar Law had made an admirable 
common sense speech, and Mr. McKenna had wound up for 
the Government, Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 81 (348—267). 


Before we leave the subject we must say one word more on 
the controversy over the Church lands question. On this 
matter more bad argument, bad history, and general folly have 
been disseminated than on any other question within recent 
memory. In the first place Mr. Lloyd George and his 
followers, when they smite their breasts and talk about 
sacrilege and the plunder of Church lands by the aristocracy, 
are obviously ignorant of the facts. They «appear to imagine 
that the predecessors in title of the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Bedford and others went and seized Abbey lands for them- 
selves, or at any rate had them presented to them by the 
King. ‘That, of course, is the hoariest of hoary delusions, and 
rests in the last resort upon ignorance of legal language. 
When people are recorded as getting “a grant” of Abbey 
lands from Henry VIII. people seem to imagine that the King 
made a free gift. A moment’s reflection on the nature of 
Henry VIII. should surely correct this. 


The King took the lands for himself and sold them at the 
best possible price he could get to the capitalists of his day 
who happened to be our moderately old nobility in the making. 
The Dukes of Devonshire and of Bedford no doubt bought in 
a glutted market, but they paid cash for what they got. This 
fact is not altered by the legal custom, when the King was 
the vendor, of describing him as “ granting unto the aforesaid 
William Russell,” or whoever it might be, such-and-such 
manors, lands, and hereditaments. There may have been 
sacrilege and plunder on the part of Henry VIIL, as there 
may be now on the part of the present Government, but there 
was certainly nothing that could be se described in purchases 
for a “ valuable consideration.” To add to the absurdities of 
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the controversy, we actually witnessed a Liberal newspaper 
tactfully alluding to the old tradition that the holders of 
Abbey lands were and are all accursed. The Liberal journalist 
in question forgot to add the delightful retort made by the 
man who was told that almost all the original holders of 
Abbey lands had died violent deaths. “So did almost all the 
Apostles.” A man must have indeed a feebie brain or con- 
science, however high his Church views, who worried himself 
because his ancestors bought lands from Henry VIII. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith announced that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government that the Session should run on for 
a few days into August and that then the House should 
adjourn till October. We cannot doubt that this decision is 
a wise one. If an attempt had been made to force the Home 
Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestablishment Bill through before 
the House adjourned, the House would have had to sit con- 
tinuously till the middle of September or later, with results 
upon the health of Ministers and of members in general which 
could only have been disastrous. As it is we can hardly 
expect the Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill to be 
completed by the first week in August, but no doubt aN the 
measures now introduced can be got through the Commons by 
the end of December. We most sincerely hope that the 
measure for dealing with the feeble-minded, introduced by 
Mr. McKenna on Thursday, will be pushed forward. The 
subject is one which may, without exaggeration, be described 
as of vital importance to the country. 


Mr. Balfour was one of the speakers at the Royal Literary 
Fond dinner on Thursday, which was presided over by Mr. 
Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch. Mr. Balfour's plea for a 
cheerful note in literature is one with which we feel the 
strongest sympathy. Literature, he declared, was less cheerful 
now than when he was young: 

“ What I ask from literature mainly is that in a world which is 
full of sadness and difficulty, in which you go through a day’s 
stress and come back from your work weary, you should find in 
literature something which represents life, which is true, in the 
highest sense of truth, to what is or what is imagined to be true, 
but which does cheer us. Therefore when I ask you, as I now 
do, to drink the toast of ‘ Literature,’ I shall myself sotto voce, 
as I drink it, say not literature merely, but that literature in 
particular which serves the great cause of cheering us all up.” 

In other words, Mr. Balfour agrees with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
delightful defence of the old-fashioned novel in his poem “The 
Three-Decker” : 

“They are taking tired people to the islands of the blest.” 
Brilliant speeches were also delivered by Mr. Seaman and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


Extraordinary evidence was given before the ‘ Titanic ’ Court 
of Inquiry on Tuesday and Wednesday. It was shown, as had 
been shown already in America in less detail, that the officers 
of the Leyland liner ‘Californian’ saw signals of distress from 
a ship which they judged to be only a few miles distant, but 
that they took no action. The master of the ‘ Californian,’ 
Mr. Stanley Lord, refused to admit that the ship which he saw 
was the ‘Titanic.’ But if it was not the ‘Titanic’ we must 
suppose that another ship stopped among the ice about the 
same time as the ‘ Titanic,’ and near the same spot; like the 
‘ Titanic’ fired rockets; disappeared from the ice-field about 
the same time that the ‘ Titanic’ foundered; and after leav- 
ing the ice-field fired more rockets at the same time 
that rockets were being fired from the ‘Titanic’s’ boats. 
These would be a remarkable series of coincidences. They 
are very unlikely to have happened. When, moreover, we 
remember that those on board the ‘ Titanic’ saw a ship a few 
miles away which took no notice of their signals we have little 
doubt that the officers of the ‘Californian’ actually saw the 
‘Titanic’ foundering and did not in the least appreciate 
what was happening. 


The Times of Tuesday published a long letter from Sir 
William White in which he gave a carefal analysis of the 
facts ascertained by the American inquiry into the loss of the 
‘Titanic, We may select a few interesting points. Sir 
William White thinks the opinion reasonable that if the 
‘Titanic’ had struck the berg end-on, instead of with a 
slanting blow, she might have remained afloat, and this 
although she was travelling at not less than 214 knots 
and had a striking force equal to that of a thousand 
tons falling vertically from a height of a thousand feet. ‘Ihe 





collision destroyed the watertightness of the shell plating to 
a distance of 250 feet from the stem. The tilting of the vessel 
as she filled forwards was scarcely appreciable for a long time, 
owing to her tremendous length; but, as Sir William White says, 
any man understanding the laws of the stability and buoyancy 
of ships must have known very soon that she was doomed, 
though the passengers might well have been unaware of the 
fatal symptoms. Finally he says that improvements in the 
watertight subdivision of vessels will prove to be more im- 
portant than the provision of boats. 


At the annual meeting of the Primrose League in the Albert 
Hall on Friday week Lord Curzon, after a felicitous eulogy of 
Mr. Balfour, welcomed the new leader of the Opposition and 
strongly defended his uncompromising directness of speech. 
Mr. Bonar Law, who followed, alluded to the efforts of his 
opponents to belittle him by comparison with Mr. Balfour. 
They would fail because they did not know Mr. Balfour or him- 
self. “When any of my colleagues—apart from Mr. Balfour— 
make speeches better than I have made I am not jealous. I feel 
that my position is that of the captain of a cricket team. 
The more of my colleagues who make ‘centuries’ the 
better I shall be pleased, even though my own contribution 
to the score is a ‘duck’s egg.’ But I may add that if 
I made too many ‘ducks’ eggs’ I should begin to think 
that it was time that the team selected another captain.” 
Mr. Bonar Law summed up the Disestablishment Bill in the 
words of the Spanish proverb: “ He stole a pig and, in God's 
name, gave the trotters to the poor.” 





In an “interview” published in the Daily News and Leader 
on Monday Mr. Lloyd George stated his views on the labour 
unrest. “The right to strike,” he said, “is fundamental, but 
strikes are no final remedy. No; whenever you begin to 
probe these matters you always get back to the land. It is 
the agricultural labourer on whom we should concentrate 
attention.” The interviewer remarked that the agricultural 
labourer had lower wages than any one. Mr. Lloyd George 
then expressed his belief that all other wages were depressed 
by the indirect competition of the agricultural labourer. 
When the interviewer suggested that even in the wages of 
agricultural labourers there were variations, Mr. Lloyd George 
said :— 

“That is just where the absurdity of the position lies. When a 
labourer is put off with 12s. or 14s. a week it is not due to supply 
and demand or the exigencies of the market. It is simply a 
matter of custom and organization. In my county of Carnarvon 
the labourer gets his pound in meal and in malt. Yet the land is 
rugged and the soil uneven. But just across the Menai Straits, 
for no apparent reason, wages are lower on soil that is often more 
fertile. Indeed, the worst cases of under-payment are found in 
counties like Buckinghamshire and Dorset, where the land is 
admirable and there are prosperous markets for produce at the 
doors. No harm of any kind would come to agriculture if the 
wage for labour rose toa pound a week all over the country, and 
that condition would be much the most effective way of improving 
the minimum wage in other industries.” 


The interviewer very naturally asked next what steps the 
Government proposed to take in order to raise agricultural 
wages. ‘Will you give usa Minimum Wage Bill for agri- 
cultural labourers?” Mr. Lloyd George refused a direct 
answer, but turned aside to the important influence of the 
housing question. 

“ We must,” ho said, “clear out the sluam—whether in city, or 

village, or mining urban district. We cannot tolerate the slum 
any longer. And if, from any source, capital is found for housing, 
it will mean just the demand for labour which will be best calcu- 
lated to level up wages in the village. Once this is effected the 
figure for wages will not fall again.” 
It matters little whether Mr. Lloyd George induces the 
Government to grant a minimum wage to agriculture or to 
spend more money on “development” in order to “ level up” 
wages in the villages. If money is spent uneconomically it is 
certain that the reservoir of capital, which is the source of 
employment, will be lowered. There will be then less employ- 
ment. A few men may indeed have higher wages, but the 
majority will suffer more than before. We should be quite as 
glad as Mr. Lloyd George to see all wages raised, but we are not 
going to pretend that it is possible to raise them by Govern. 
ment action. It is not possible. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_ 


TURKEY AND ITALY—STALEMATE. 


E are fast approaching a condition of stalemate in 
the Turco-[talian War. Italy, adopting the prin- 
ciple of the eighteenth-century Duke of Savoy, is eating 
the Aégean like an artichoke, leaf by leaf. She has already 
occupied some eight or nine of the islands, and very soon 
she will have them all, little and big. Unfortunately, 
however, such action, though it was the best that Italy 
could do, will not by itself end the war. The Turks, no 
doubt, are disgusted at the occupation of the islands, but 
it does not alter the fact that they cannot agree 
to the annexation of Tripoli, and thereby secure peace. 
If they did, the leaders of the Committee would be 
overthrown. At the same time the Italians, when they 
have taken the islands of the Agean, will have come to the 
end of the military possibilities, or, to put it in another 
way, will have done al that their obligations to the Triple 
ce allow them to do. Therefore it is not too much to 
say that a condition of stalemate has been reached under 
which neither Power can move any further, and yet neither 
has achieved victory. In these circumstances what is to 
happen, or, tony is a solution to be found which will 
restore that condition of peace which is so much needed by 
both Powers—by Turkey in order that the leaders of the 
Young Turks may develop their policy of internal develop- 
ment, plus the reorganization of national defence, and by 
Italy in order that the Italians may be saved from that 
danger of bleeding to death which so soon comes to a 
modern State engaged in the costly pursuit of war ? 

It seems to us that there is one way, and only one way, 
out of the impasse, though it is very possibly one which it 
will be a long time before any one has the courage to 
adopt. What, in our opinion, the Powers, who are 
admittedly deeply concerned in bringing about a cessa- 
tion of the war, ought to do is something of this kind. 
To begin with, they should propose to the combatants 
a general armistice or cessation of hostilities in order 
that a Commission of the neutral Powers may examine 
the whole problem of the war with the object of recommend- 
img terms which can gain the acceptance of both sides. 
Further, the neutral Powers should propose that, pending 
inquiries by the Commission, Italy should on her side 
abandon her occupation of the islands, and that Turkey 
should, in order to prevent provocation to hostile incidents, 
withdraw her troops in Tripoli to positions not less than 
four days’ march from the coast. Next, Turkey should, 
voluntarily, but “without prejudice,” admit the right of 
Italy to make provision for the maintenance of order and 
of civil administration in such parts of Tripoli as may be 
in the occupation of the Italian troops at the present 
time or shall be occupied by them later in order to 
prevent outbreaks of amarchy and lawlessness. It 
might be further agreed that both Powers during the 
armistice should continue to trade and allow intercourse 
between their nationals as before the outbreak of war. In 
addition it might be declared that the armistice was notto be 
regarded on the part of the Turks as an acknowledgment of 
the Italian annexation, or on the part of the Italians as 
an admission of the withdrawal of their proclamation. 
Finally, both Powers might agree not to recommence 
hostilities until the Commission of the neutral Powers 
had — that they found it impossible to produce 
any scheme for effecting a reconciliation between the 
combatants. 

No doubt many people will declare that such a proposal 
as this is so fantastic, unreal, and absurd that no good 
can possibly come out of it. We cannot agree. Of 
course if either Power is anxious to carry on the war, 
and thinks that it can get further advantage by so doing, 
the proposal is doomed to failure and need not be con- 
sidered. If, on the other hand, our initial assumption is 
true, that both Powers are sick of the war but cannot find 
any means of bringing it to a close, then our plan might 
clearly be useful in saving the face of both. Remember 


that for many years (indeed, we are not sure whether we 
should not say till to-day) Spain refused altogether to 
acknowledge our annexation of Gibraltar, and referred 
always to the Rock as “ in the temporary military occupation 
of the British.” 


If that was Spain’s attitude towards her 











lost possession, why should not Turkey assume a similar 
attitude towards Tripoli ? 

Consider for a moment the actual advantages of our 
scheme. ‘To begin with, it would stop the effusion of blood 
and also to a very large extent the waste of treasure. [If 
also provides for the indefinite prolongation of the state 
of quasi-peace produced by the armistice. It is true, no 
doubt, that in the present state of mind of both parties the 
Commission of the neutral Powers would not in fact be able 
to find a solution agreeable to both parties, and that their 
search, if persisted in, might therefore be prolonged to 
Doomsday. But what if it were? At any rate, during that 
fruitless search for terms of peace the war would have 
been put an end to, and in all essentials peace conditions 
would have been restored. In one sense, therefore, the longer 
and more dilatory the inquiry the better. Again, there 
need not be any fear of the Commission reporting that they 
were unable to discover terms. That would be a signal for 
war which the Powers would naturally be determined not 
to give. The worst that could happen would be that the 
Commission would adjourn with hopes for the best, and 
possibly would never again be called into active being. 

In a word our suggestion is one for the establishment of 
a modus vivendi in the strictest sense of the word. The 
Powers would suggest to the two combatants a method 
of living side by side without fighting, which, if 
not particularly satisfactory in itself, would at least 
stop bloodshed. The Turks would feel that they had 
not sacrificed their claims to suzerainty, or indeed 
sovereignty, in Tripoli, and might dream that some 
day the Italians, tired of desert warfare and the 
attempt to colonize a barren and ungrateful soil, would 
return to the Caliph his African possessions. On the 
other hand the Itahans, not having withdrawn their pro- 
clamation of annexation, would realize that at any rate they 
were the “happy possessors,” and that developments in 
the course of the next ten years or so within the Turkish 
Empire were not unlikely to perfect their title, something 
after the manner in which Austria’s title to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was perfected. Again, the Turks would feel 
that the withdrawal of the Italians from the islands and 
from the Augean had given them something substantial 
to show for their agreement to the armistice. Meantime 
the Italians, under their admitted right to make provision 
for the administration of any districts which had or might 
come within their military occupation, could proceed with 
the gradual occupation of the hinterland of the Tripoli 
coast and could deal with the Arab tribes of the interior 
Finally, the longer the modus vivendi lasted the less cliance 
would there be of any body wishing to recommence hostilities, 
and the stronger would be the position of the Powers for 
insisting that war conditions should not again prevail. A 
further reason for the Turks putting an end to the 
present hostilities, and even for withdrawing their 
officers and their regular troops from Tripoli, is 
the Albanian rebellion. If, as seems likely, that re- 
bellion spreads, the Turks will want to use every man 
and officer they have got to keep the tribesmen in orders 
and to prevent the revolutionary bands in Macedonia from 
joining hands with the Albanian insurgents. 

We are fully aware of the objections that can be, and 
no doubt will be, offered to our suggestion. We may 
point out, however, that no other proposal which even 
offers a possibility of peace has been made by any one. 
In this sense, therefore, it holds the field. We must add 
one word more for fear of misunderstanding. We are 
not in any way suggesting that the Powers should take 
the course we propose in defiance of the wishes either 
of Turkey or of Italy. There must be no attempt 
to carry out by force, or by threats of force, the armistice 
and the modus vivendi which we have sketched. Nothing 
can be done unless the two Powers concerned are ready 
and willing. If, however, they are willing to stop fighting 
by land and sea and to allow the question of terms to be 
examined and discussed by an International Commission 
then clearly there can be no objection to the course we 
propose. No doubt in details our plan may be pronounced 
“crude” and amateurish. In that case we can only say 
that the diplomatists have a capital opportunity to show 
their superior skill and knowledge by giving it a better 
shape or by rearing upon a similar basis a structure which 
would not be open to the objections which belong to our 
proposal for a modus vivendi. 
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LABOUR UNREST AND INCREASED 
TAXATION. 


HAT there are many explanations for the present 
T labour unrest we are all agreed. Elementary 
education has enabled large masses of the population to 
get a glimpse of a wider world than that in which they 
are condemned to live, and has inspired them with a desire 
to share the good things which they observe others enjoy- 
ing. Thus a form of discontent which in itself is by no 
means wholly bad has furnished the soil in which Socialist 
agitation readily takes root. The general advance in prices 
which has recently been experienced all over the world is 
another cause of the prevailing unrest, for the housewife 
finds that her husband’s wages go less far than they were 
wont to carry. The potency of these causes no one will 
dispute. But we wish particularly to point out that there 
is a further cause which has so far to a large extent been 
overlooked, namely, the increase in taxation. In all ages 
nations have protested in one way or another against a 
high rate of taxation, and there is no reason to believe that, 
though in our age wealth is greater than at any previous 
period, the dislike of the average man to being taxed is 
appreciably less than ever it was. It is not merely the 
actual amount of the taxes which causes the irritation. It 
is their compulsory and irresistible incidence. In the old 
saying, “ There are only two evils from which no man can 
escape—death and the King’s taxes.” We all of us try to 
postpone death as long as possible, and we all of us try to 
reduce our share of the King’s taxes. 

The evil of excessive taxation is a fact which only a few 
years ago was realized by the whole Liberal Party. In the 
election of 1906 the Liberals not only stood for Free 
Trade and against Chinese labour, but they also stood for 
public economy. It was one of their favourite battle-cries 
during the electoral campaign, and, to do them credit, when 
they came into power they did for a couple of years make 
some effort to carry out the pledges they had given to the 
electorate. They cut down expenditure, and though, as 
events proved, the reduction made in one direction— 
namely, upon the Navy—was unwise, it is hardly fair to 
blame the Liberals for an attempt at economy which at 
the moment on many grounds seemed justified. They 
further made, while Mr. Asquith was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, serious efforts at the reduction of the 
National Debt, notably by getting rid of the previous 
we of raising loans for military and naval works. 

imultaneously they were able to make some reductions in 
taxation. But this golden period of Liberal finance soon 
came to an end. The control of the Exchequer passed 
from Mr. Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George, and at the 
same time all the old traditions of Liberal finance were 
thrown to the winds, and the new Chancellor scattered the 
money of the taxpayer with both his hands. The excuse 
put forward by himself and his apologists is two-fold: 
first, that the increased expenditure was required to meet the 
necessities of national defence; and secondly, that it was 
required for social reform. The first excuse breaks down 
the moment the facts are examined. It is quite true that 
in the present year the expenditure of the country on defence 
is greater than during the first year or two of Liberal 
administration, but it is actually less now than it was in 
the last year of the previous Tory régime. If we take into 
account the expenditure out of loans as well as expenditure 
out of estimates, it will be found that in the year ending 
March 31st,1905, which was the last financial year for which 
the Unionists were completely responsible, our total military 
and naval expenditure was £73,000,000. In the current year 
the corresponding figure is £72,000,000. Thus the expendi- 
ture on national defence has not increased under the 
Liberals, but has slightly fallen. The whole of the enormous 
increase in the burdens which the present Ministry has 
placed upon the taxpayer is due to the growth in the 
various heads of civil expenditure, and particularly to the 
cost of what is politically known as social reform. 

It is worth while to see what the precise figures are. In 
the year 1904-5 our total national expenditure, including 
loan expenditure and local taxation grants from the Ex- 
chequer, was £159,838,000 ; in the current year, 1912-13, 
the corresponding figure is estimated at £189,870,000. 
Thus in seven years of Liberal administration the 
national expenditure has increased by £30,000,000 a 
year—not on account of the cost of national defence, 





but solely on account of social reform and general civil 
administration. 

This gigantic sum of £30,000,000 a year, which is not 
far short of twice the interest on the National Debt, does 
not drop from heaven. It has to be raised in one form 
or another by compulsion from the inhabitants of the 
country, and is taken from resources which would other- 
wise be devoted by private individuals to satisfying their 
own wants or developing national industries. Even if the 
whole of this money were spent wisely by the State there 
would still be an immense amount of irritation created by 
the compulsory extraction of such a huge sum from private 
pockets. It must be remembered, too, that simultaneously 
there has been a very considerable growth in the expenditure 
of local authorities. That this ever-increasing extortion is 
resented by large sections of the population is a matter of 
common knowledge. Unfortunately, owing to the extra- 
ordinarily unjust system upon which our present franchise 
is based, the majority of the voters have no direct conscious- 
ness of the burden of taxation. They consequently share 
the delusion which appears to inspire politicians like Mr. 
Lloyd George that only rich seems pay taxes, and that the 
more they are bled the better for the nation. As a matter 
of fact, even if the rich alone paid taxes, it would be im- 
possible to tax them without also affecting large sections of 
the population injuriously. We do not, of course, for a 
moment mean to suggest that all taxation is on balance 
injurious to the nation as a whole. Everything depends 
on the purpose to which the money is devoted. There are 
certain national purposes which must be provided for, and 
taxes must be raised for these purposes, even if in so doing 
injury is inflicted, not only upon the immediate taxpayer, 
but also upon all that wide-reaching circle of individuals 
who are dependent upon his expenditure. 

The real question is whether the nation has gained 
enough by the various forms of expenditure in which the 
Liberal Party has indulged to justify the irritation and the 
economic hardship created by the extortion of an extra 
£30,000,000 a year of taxes from the people of this country. 
The best answer to this question is found in the increasing 
labour unrest which we see on every side. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s schemes of social reform were deliberately under- 
taken with a view to meeting those evils which he thought 
tended to produce labour unrest; but the unrest to- 
day is enormously greater than it was before the 
Liberal Party started upon its wild campaign of 
subsidizing the poor with the taxpayers’ money. The 
money so lavishly poured out on old-age pensions 
and feeding school children might just as well have been 
dropped into the sea for all the good it has done in bringing 
content to the working classes. No doubt a certain 
amount of undeserved suffering has been assuaged, and 
the individuals thus relieved have doubtless been made 
happier; but it is quite obvious that there has been no 
general reduction, but an increase, in the volume of dis- 
content. We believe that this is ultimately due to the fact 
that the private individual has been deprived of the 
control of his own money. Money that would have been 
his to spend as he chose upon his own immediate necessities 
or upon making provision for the future has been taken 
from him, or, at any rate, intercepted by the State and 
handed over to other people in whose welfare he necessarily 
feels less interest than in that of himself and his family, 
and many of whom by no means deserve the bounty 
showered upon them. This, indeed, is the worst aspect of 
such a gigantic system of doles as the present Governmene 
has organized. it is notorious that in all parts of the 
country old-age pensions have been claimed, and art 
still being claimed, by persons who are in no real 
need of public assistance, and who often fraudulently 
conceal their income in order to sponge upon the State. 
The Government itself in the Home Rule Bill has con- 
fessed as regards Ireland the gigantic blunder made in 
the Old-Age Pensions Act, for it has been publicly 
acknowledged that the Irish Parliament is to be free to 
reduce the scale of pensions established by the Imperial 
Act. In addition to the mischief done by encouraging 
fraud in order to obtain public charity such pieces of 
legislation have the further evil that they multiply the 
number of officials, and thus withdraw labour from pro- 
ductive industry. 

In spite of the wave of Socialism which has passed over 
the country, and which we regret to see has submerged 
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a section of the Unionist Party, we still hold to the 
conviction that the old creed of both Conservatives 
and Liberals was right in insisting that the business 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is to keep down 
taxation to the lowest possible point, so that the 
money of the people may fructify in their own pockets. 
In the long run all the questions of social reform with 
which Parliament is now interfering with its heavy and 
bungling hand resolve themselves into the single question 
of wages. And the wage-earner must suffer when the 
State, instead of permitting him and his employers to 
spend their money as they think best, launches out into 
ambitious schemes of social reform which, even if they 
are in themselves beneficial, involve an excessive scale of 
taxation and a consequent interruption to the free course 
of industry. 





MISS MALECKA. 


HE sentence on Miss Malecka, a British subject, who 
was tried at Warsaw on a charge of conspiring 
against the Russian Government, has created very deep 
sympathy and some indignant surprise in Great Britain. 
In those feelings we share. It is impossible not to be 
genuinely concerned in this tragically heavy punishment 
of a cultivated young woman against whom nothing of 
the least moment was proved at the trial except on the 
word of informers. In an English court of law, so far as 
we understand the nature of the evidence at present, she 
must have been acquitted. Indeed, she would never have 
been brought into court. But at Warsaw she was sen- 
tenced to four years’ penal servitude and deprivation of 
civil rights, he we understand that (unless the sequel 
be specially remitted) the sentence of four years 
will be followed by exile for life to Siberia. The 
evidence was pretty clear that Miss Malecka had 
expressed the hope that one day Poland would be free and 
that she had consorted with Polish Socialists. The more 
serious charges were supported only by the professional 
informers—one of them a man who is under sentence of 
death, but who for some two years has been brought out 
of prison at intervals to bear witness against prisoners 
charged with sedition. Miss Malecka’s father was a Pole 
who came to this country many years ago and married 
the daughter of a farmer in Kent. He became a 
naturalized British subject. He does not appear to 
have favoured revolutionary ideas in his family, as 
his daughter grew up ignorant of her father’s 
language. Latterly she went to live at Warsaw, where she 
taught music. She had a British passport, and no doubt 
considered herself under British protection. But Russian 
law does not recognize the change of a Russian subject’s 
nationality, and she was therefore regarded for the purpose 
of the trial as the daughter of a Russian subject, m other 
words, as herself a Russian subject. She was in prison 
for ten months before her trial. But British representa- 
tions secured bail for her for part of her period of waiting 
and also the concession that the trial should be public. 
Those are briefly the facts so far as we know them, though, 
of course, a different complexion may be put on details of the 
affair when the full report of the trial reaches England. We 
have learned enough that is certain, however,to be convinced 
that here is a case for further earnest representations by 
the British Foreign Office. In the preliminaries of the 
trial it was admitted that Miss Malecka was a British 
subject, though the admission was afterwards apparently 
withdrawn on the technical ground that Russia does not 
recognize a change of nationality. British representa- 
tions have already effected something, as we have 
seen, and they may easily effect much more if they 
are pursued in the very friendly spirit which the Anglo- 
Russian Convention makes possible between the two 
nations. 


But there are two ways of protesting. To remember in 
everything that is said that Russia is a proud country 
which thinks her Courts as good as any other nation’s 
Courts is one way. To threaten and insult and to lecture 
Russia on her barbarism and medievalism is another way. 
Unfortunately those Englishmen who have made the cause 
of Miss Malecka peculiarly their own appear to be adopt- 
ing the second way. We have no means of forcing Russia 
to release Miss Malecka; and if we behave as though we 











had we shall simply provoke anger and resentment in 
Russia, and much harm will be done by which incidentally 
Miss Malecka herself will probably be the worst sufferer, 
If the whole report of the case were before us and it were 
proved that the British subject sentenced to this 
terrible punishment was unquestionably innocent wae 
would not be unwilling to risk even war to assert the 
principle that the British Empire must protect its 
subjects—that is, we should not be unwilling if there 
were any possibility of success by that means. 
But surely every sane person knows that threats could 
only mean failure. We have not got an army that can 
be marched into Russia. The failure would be double, 
for simultaneously with our failure to make good our 
demand by force we should have squandered every cliance 
of persuading Russia in a friendly manner to modify the 
sentence. We are continually told by those who think 
that we are backward in making friends with Germany 
that we ought to look at things from the German point of 
view. We have always tried to do so. But is it impossible 
that our advisers should be convinced of the danger of re- 
fusing to look at our disputes with Russia from the Russian 

int of view? It is certain that the first claim of Russia 
is the right to manage her own affairs. Russians cannot be 
expected to admit freely and gladly, merely because we tell 
them that it is so, that their Courts are incompetent and 
cruel. They believe that their Courts are as good as ours. 
In all that Russia does in the case of Miss Malecka we 
must remember that the Russian Government acts on the 
assumption that Miss Malecka has been duly proved 
guilty, however absurd the proofs of guilt may seem to 
us. When Mr. Stewart was condemned in Germany as 
a spy we did not believe in his guilt, and felt most strongly 
that the charge was not proved; but the same British 
people who are now breathing threats against Russia 
did not rise up to threaten Germany and demand the 
surrender of Mr. Stewart. Perhaps a military spy, in 
their view, is not a fit object of sympathy, and is supposed 
not to suffer very much from false imprisonment. ‘The 
simple truth is that if the British Government listencd 
to those who are pacificists and Jingoes by turns and 
consented to hector Russia, Russia and Britain could 
no longer act together in the Triple Entente. Europe 
would lose immeasurably, the cause of freedom would 
go backwards, and Miss Malecka would gain nothing 
whatever. We sbould very much like to know whether 
British Liberals would remain loyal enough to their 

resent principle, and wish to threaten Germany and to 

_ the possibility of friendly relations with her, if a 
Socialist were falsely imprisoned in Germany. If they 
would not be uncivil to Germany, as they are now to Russia, 
we can only suppose that for some mysterious reason their 
particular resentment is reserved for Russia—a country 
with which they were always most anxious to be on good 
terms till their advice had been accepted by their political 
opponents. 

Let us now imagine a Malecka case in the United 
Kingdom. Suppose that an American Orangeman, a man 
who had left Ulster early in life and had acquired a fortune 
in the United States, returned to Ireland, and, being an 
adventurous soul of passionate enthusiasms, placed his 
money and his services at the disposal of those who were 
resisting the application of Home Rule. Suppose that 
this man with a gift for organization spread his influence 
throughout North-East Ulster and rapidly became an 
acknowledged leader of armed resistance. He would 
preach to his fellow-Orangemen that North-East 
Ulster was the Poland of Ireland; that she had 
hitherto enjoyed freedom in the form in which she 
most valued it—under the guarantees of the Union—but 
that now, unless she resisted, she would be trampled on by 
a Parliament in Dublin, alien in religion and alien in 
national aspirations, and that she would utterly lose her 
freedom. If this man made himself a centre of danger, 
and the most violent opposition to the application of the 
law were traced to him, it would be impossible for a 
Government who were intent on compelling Ireland to 
settle down under Home Rule to ignore his conduet. 
They would be obliged to arrest him; they would 
be obliged to punish him in self-defence. Given 
that particular situation, no one coull blame the 
Government. This would be the only logical thing for 
them todo. But it may be said that we have stated am 
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We have done so purposely. We are trying to 

cnifying power of Russian eyes. If we set up our own 
at ST eaputien to that of the Russian Courts—we 
do not doubt for a moment that it is superior, but we can- 
not convince Russia of that—we are simply begging the 
question. The Russian Government no doubt believe 
themselves to be acting towards Miss Malecka as our own 
Liberal Government would act towards the Orangeman of 
our imaginary picture. Mr. Birrell tells us that Ulster- 
men would be justified in resisting if their property 
or religion were tampered with, but that as this 
will not happen they will have no justification. 
That is to say, Mr. Birrell sets himself up as judge 
of what justifies rebellion. Ulstermen, as we all know, 
prefer to judge for themselves in this matter. Is 
it strange that Russia should also prefer to be judge in 
her own territory? We cannot, in fine, administer the 
legal code of Russia. Nor can we terrorize Russia into 
releasing Miss Malecka. We must be sensible. But 
common sense does not in the least forbid us to exhaust 
all the resources of friendly negotiation on her behalf. We 
do most sincerely hope that the Foreign Office will avail 
itself fully of the excuse for interference given to it by the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Without that Convention we 
should not have much hope of rendering any service to 
Miss Malecka in her distress. We must do what we can 
through this only available means; and for ourselves we 
have good hopes that there will be a very considerable 
mddification of what, on the present evidence, must be 
called by Englishmen a sentence out of all proportion to 
the crime. 





THE “ DAILY NEWS” AND THE “ MORNING 
LEADER.” 


R. GEORGE CADBURY, the great Birmingham 
millionaire and philanthropist, unless we are 
mistaken, exercises, directly or indirectly, a potent in- 
fluence on the new amalgamated paper, the Daily 
News and Morning Leader, and also on the Star. 
After he had bought the Daily News he used the follow- 
ing language in an interview published in the Sunday 
at Home for February 1909—an interview the authen- 
ticity of which has never been denied, and is indeed 
unquestionable :— 


“*T did not enter upon this work’ [the ownership of the Daily 
News], he said solemnly, ‘either from my own inclination or in 
order to make money. I entered upon it asa public duty, and, 
though members of my family are working strenuously with all 
their might to make it a great success, I will never touch a 
farthing of my share of the profit the paper may make, It shall 
be used for philanthropic purposes.’ 


“Tho Drink Problem. 


“Mr. Cadbury is a total abstainer, as his father was before him ; 
yet he keeps an open mind upon the drink question. No licensed 
house exists to-day in Bournville; yet he has inserted a clause in 
the trust deeds which makes it possible by the unanimous consent 
of the trustees in whom he has vested the village—a gift repre- 
senting a quarter of a million sterling—-to make the sale of 
intoxicating liquors at Bournville at least permissible. ‘If drink 
is to be sold at all,’ he said, ‘I would have its sale municipalized, 
so that no profit accruing from it should go to individuals, and so 
that there should be no incentive for its sale except to satisfy a 
reasonable demand. 


“* But I put betting on quite another basis,’ he continued, ‘for 
I am faced with the undoubted fact that millions of good Christian 
people, of whose Christianity there can be no doubt, think it right to 
take strong drinks in moderation, but I never heard of an earnest 
Christian worker who indulged in betting. Therefore under careful 
restrictions it may be well to supply drink. I would rather they 
could procure it in Bournville for consumption at home than 
they should go to some vice-ridden drink shop outside; but I 
would make no compromise on betting. As you know, I make the 
exclusion of betting forecasts from its columns a condition of my 
connexion with the Daily News.’” 


The attitude thus assumed was conspicuous in the 
advertisements put forth by the Daily News after its 
purchase by Mr. George Cadbury. Here is a portion of 


case and that it bears no analogy to that of Miss 


— — 


one of them which appeared in the pages of the Quiver 


in December 1906 :— 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION 


Anything that affects the well-being 
of the Home is essentially a Woman's 
Question., 


It is the duty and the pleasure of the 
Mother to guard her Home against the 
admission of everything that is evil. 

And she does this fearlessly. 


But there is one form of evil, chiefly 
affecting the welfare of the young 
poorie, which finds its way into most 

amilies without let or hindrance. 


That is the evil of Betting and Horse- 
racing—an evil which is destroying 
thousands of our young people every 
year, 


The proceedings of any Police Court 
oe the truth of this statement, and 
agistrates confirm it, 


It increases year by year. 


The curse of Betting would die but 
for the publicity afforded by the Press 
Great Britain, 


There are thousands of persons who 
do not believe in Betting and Horse- 
racing, and who yet bring home news- 

pers which live largely on Turf intel 

mCe, 


They do it without thinking of the 
temptation which they are thus plac- 
ing in the hands of the rising genera- 
tion, 

Will you allow this temptation to enter 
your house? 

Remember this great risk may be 
avoided by buying “ Tux Darr News,” 
which does not contain one line of Bet- 
ting or Horse-racing news, 





No Section of Society is free from it, 


In the case of a man of honour, probity, and public 
spirit, pressed by none of the temptations to compromise 
which affect men in financial difficulties, one might have felt 
sure that whatever else happened we should never find the 
user of the words we have quoted from the interview pur- 
chasing and maintaining, or helping in the purchase and 
maintenance of,a paper which through its insistence on racing 
news and betting tips has made itself one of the most con- 
spicuous of the journalistic gambling tables of the country. 
Yet that miracle happened. Mr. George Cadbury and his 
Quaker associates purchased the Star and the Morning 
Leader and have continued to run those papers, not on the 
lines of the interview, but exactly as papers are run by those 
whom we may term men of the world proprietors—persons 
who hold that there is no harm in betting or giving facilities 
for betting so long as there is no fraud. But this miracle and 
the scheme under which the Cadburys and their associates 
spoke with two voices—a morning voice which denounced 
the evils of betting and an evening voice which furiously 
incited to betting—incredible as it may seem, has been out- 
done. The betting voice has shouted down the anti-betting 
voice. We actually find the man who spoke in the inter- 
view in the Sunday at Home the words we have quoted, 
and in whose interest the Quiver advertisement was pro- 
duced, allowing his anti-gambling paper, the Daily News, 
to be joined to the Morning Leader, and the amalgamated 
paper, which bears as its first name the Daily News and 
retains the outward semblance of the Daily News, to pub- 
lish betting news and racing intelligence. The anti-betting 
and racing flag, that is, was hauled down last Monday, and 
the flag of moderate facilities for betting now waves over 
the joint concern or “reformed ” Daily News. 

Remember that in drawing attention to this fact we are 
not for a moment declaring that there is anything wrong 
per se in quoting the odds or giving accounts of racing. 
The present writer would himself find no moral obstacie 
to holding shares in a paper, or even to controlling a 

per, which published the kind of racing intelligence pub- 
fished by the Manchester Guardian or the Times. But then 
he does not profess, and never has professed, to take the line 
which Mr. Cadbury took in his interview, or in the adver- 
tisements of the Daily News. What we protest against 
is, not the publication of betting news, but that organized 
hypocrisy under which men say that gambling is a crime 
with which there can be no compromise and then for 
various reasons are content to own and control papers 
which live by incitements to betting. That is a kind 
of attitude which must cause moral rottenness and 
must lower the moral standard infinitely more than 
any amount of the backing of horses. Hypocrisy is 
the unforgivable sin which taints all human endeavour. As 
Cowper pointed out long ago in his poem “ Pity for Poor 
Africans,” you cannot carry on the slave trade in the 
interests of morality. Cowper gives as his fable the story 
of the boy who protested against his comrades robbing an 
orchard and injuring the poor farmer. When, however, 
they said they were going to rob the orchard whether he 
liked it or not, he felt his conscience relieved. 


“He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


Mr. Cadbury and the other owners of the Star blame 


gamblers and protest against the wickedness of betting, 
but nevertheless share in the evil by owning a paper which 
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incites to betting. After such action their pity of the 
victims of the betting habit can only be described as an 
outrage. It is an offence too rank for tolerance. 

No doubt we shall be told that we are unfair to Mr. 
Cadbury and that we ought to remember that whereas 
the Morning Leader used to publish betting tips the 
amalgamated Daily News and Morning Leader now only 
publishes betting news, and that therefore there has been, 
on the whole, a slight gain for the Cadbury conscience. 
Even if it is true that the Star goes on with gallant 
“Captain Coe” at the prow as usual, owing to the 
fusion the tipsters of the Press are less by one. 
We are bound to say that the argument leaves us cold. 
In the first place the developments of modern betting 
have made tips in the morning Press of comparatively 
little importance. The man who wants to bet may find 
it epee and convenient to see in his Daily News, 
as he will in future, the list of starters and the criticisms 
on the horses’ form by “Uno,” the celebrated prophet 
of the Yorkshire Post. But those who want serious 
direction for betting and advice as to how they are to 
invest their money want it later in the day. They always 
look to an evening paper for their “tips.” They will find 
them as before in the Star, which is in fact, though not 
in name, the evening representative of the Daily News 
and Morning Leader. What matters is not that there 
is one journalistic tipster the less, but that the paper 
which was to set an example to other newspapers in the 
matter of affording facilities for gambling has ceased to 
exist ; and has ceased, not because its proprietors have 
gone down fighting, but because they find it inconvenient 
for commercial and other reasons to continue to keep the 
anti-betting flag flying. That may be sound business, and 
we have no doubt it is; but it is not the kind of action 
which will lead to reform or which will tend to carry 
out that policy which, curiously enough, we have no doubt 
Mr. Cadbury and his associates at heart desire—the policy 
not merely of prosecuting bookmakers for carrying on their 
avocations in public places, but also of preventing all news- 
papers from giving gambling facilities in that most public 
of public places—the columns of the daily Press. 

For ourselves we do not hold the view that Mr. Cadbury 
holds in regard to gambling, i.e., the view which is 
set forth in the interview. We hold that the sound 
analogy is that of the use of intoxicants which he re- 
pudiates. We hold that there is no harm per se in 
wagering money on horses, but we believe that the evils 
that arise from the excess of wagering, i.e., gambling, are 
so serious that the State should put a stop to them. The 
only effective way to do so is to forbid the publication of 
all incentives to gambling in the newspapers. We are 
fully aware that there are a great many people who dis- 
agree with us entirely here. They maintain, and maintain 
quite sincerely, though, as we think, quite wrongly, that 
mankind will always bet and gamble, and that it is 
absurd to attempt to prevent them doing so. Those 
who profess such a view will naturally be entirely out 
of sympathy with our desire to prevent facilities for 
betting, just as we desire to prevent facilities for 
roulette, and we do not, of course, expect support 
from them. What we do expect is that men 
who hold the extreme views held by Mr. George 
Cadbury should not be parties to carrying on a newspaper 
which lives by furious incitements to betting. That is, he 
should not carry on the Star. While Mr. Cadbury and 
his associates do so they are not merely leading a con- 
siderable number of poor men into the folly and worse of 
ruining themselves by betting, but are doing what is an 
infinitely greater injury to morality and to the nation— 
setting a public example in moral hypocrisy. Let them 
not lay to their souls the flattering unction that no great 
harm is done. The world is full of insidious temptations to 
hypocrisy and to depreciations of the moral standard. Does 
any one suppose that the men and women thus tempted 
are helped by the example offered by Mr. George Cadbury 
and his associates? Rather they are weakened in their 
struggle to keep their intellectual integrity. They 
are sure to argue: “ Here is admittedly a thoroughly good 
man with philanthropic impulses who sees no harm in not 
practising too closely what he preaches. What is good 
enough for so noble a man as Mr. George Cadbury must 
be good enough for us.” Has Mr. George Cadbury never 
heard of sinning against the light? Does he not realize 








that there is such a thing in morals as well as in worldly 
conduct as noblesse oblige? Has he never reflected that a 
good life and a high standard in most things cannot give 
a dispensation for doubtful conduct in other matters, but 
rather are a pledge of honour never to fly the flag of 
expediency? Strict virtue in one department of life can 
never purchase an indulgence for a less rigorous morality 
in the others. 








THE GOADS OF THE WISE. 


S* little books have lately been published by Messrs, 
C. W. Daniel called “ Stories and Sayings from Many 
Lands.” The series forms an anthology of folk-lore stories 
and proverbs put together by Isabel Fyvie Mayo (1s. each), 
“The little books are not intended for the edification of 
the learned,” but to “awaken in the many” “international 
and inter-racial sympathy.” How far the anthology is repre- 
sentative is a question which must be begged by all but those 
for whom it is not written. Europe, Asia, and even Africa 
contribute to its pages. The public for whom it is intended 
will find in it excellent reading very well arranged. Simple 
people are not seldom silly—by simple we mean unlearned. 
Only the sentimental will, we think, deny this axiom. The 
great object of education is to give judgment to protect 
men, that is, so far as they can be protected, against silliness, 
On the other hand the wisdom of the simple when they have 
wisdom is pregnant in the extreme and fearfully realistic. Of 
sentiment they know nothing. “Take the cotton out of thine 
ear and distribute justice to mankind,” says the Persian 
poor man to his rulers. The poor are all bronght up amongst 
bare truths, and the ablest amongst them deduce from their 
experience a common sense which in its independence of logic 
and in the universality of its appeal appears to be almost 
inspired. “God and poverty make us wise,” says a Servian 
proverb, A little further east—in Russia—we hear: ‘“ Love 
and Hunger are the foundation-stones of all things.” 
Extremes meet. There are those, but they are not among the 
poor, we think, who pride themselves on their freedom from 
sentimentality, who should pride themselves only on their 
power of rendering themselves deaf. Whoever cannot hear 
the cries of the suffering is congenitally incapable of realism. 
Thinking of poverty and its effect on wisdom, among 
German proverbs we find one very much in the same sense 
as that quoted above: “ Poverty is a sixth sense.” Un- 
fortunately that sixth sense too often enables a man to per- 
ceive his own interest alone. From Ceylon comes a saying 
which seems to carry out our suggestion. ‘The poverty 
of the poor shall end when they regard the wants of 
each other.” Noone in Ceylon or anywhere else can doubt, 
we suppose, that the poor are often remarkably kind to each 
other. They, however, seldom act in combination. Did 
the wise man who first said this believe that poverty could 
be destroyed by the corporate action of the poor in their own 
supposed and distinct interest? Had he lived now he might 
have doubted his own conclusion—or at any rate modified it. 
It is natural that the mass should see the faults of the 
fortunate few. “They must be strong legs that can support 
prosperous days,” says the German peasant. To us 1t seems 
as though poverty were the heavier moral burden. Probably 
the prosperous have no idea how absurd and how blameworthy 
they often look from below. After all, the lucky are in no 
need of praise. They have many more solid advantages. 
Luck and ill-luck take great proportions in the miuds of 
the poor. It is a natural view among those who cannot afford 
artificial safeguards, who walk the tight rope of life with no 
nets below. “ He who is born to misfortune falls on his back 
and fractures his nose,” says a misanthropic humorist. 
Fatalism, however, seems to play a very small part in the 
wisdom of the West, and the necessity for hard work and 
for initiative is continually emphasized. “God gives the milk, 
but not the pail,” is typical of many sayings of the people. 
Religion is,of course, the chief abstract interest of the poor— 
of those, we mean, whose wisdom comes from God and poverty 
—and the religous proverbs here quoted are full of faith and 
emotion. “Whatever a man prays for, he prays for a 
miracle” say the Russians. How extraordinary that hand- 
workers with no conscious knowledge of nature and her new- 
found uniformity should have said this. The wisdom of the 
simple is more fundamental than that which study can produce. 
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The very fact of prayer at all presupposes the supernatural, 
and is in default of evidence a proof of man’s inner knowledge 
thereof. The finest of all the religious sayings here quoted 
comes from Russia: “ The face of Christ is like all men’s 
faces.” Could the doctrine of the Son of Man be better 
expressed? How little the vain attempts of the Church to 
portray the features of our Lord have deluded the peasant. 
He prays in front of his etkon—to the Christ who is “ within,” 
and who is recognized by all, and can be painted by none. 
“Do you know the wise man within your own heart?” says 
the mystic of India. The Russian whose etkon became 
unreal in the light of his experience could have said 
“Yes.” Russian sayings suggest the mystical turn of the 
Russian mind. “The strongest current cannot add one drop 
to a fall cup” is surely the expression of a man who has 
known joy and sorrow as deeply as they can be known. Sad 
sayings make a surer appeal than happy ones. “ Sorrow is 
sib to a’body,” the Scotsman declares. The sad sayings of 
all peoples seem very much alike. Happy ones are a surer 
indication of national peculiarities. “The fiddle makes the 
feast” is a German saying, and reveals a musical populace 
Anti-sacerdotal feeling shows itself in the proverbs of almost 
all countries. Even India can strike a blow at the system : 
“When the Brahmins cease to do good they begin to do 
evil,” we read, 

Two interesting proverbs about women come from Arabia 
“The wife is the keeper of her husband’s soul” is a strange spark 
of wisdom to come from the East, where we are accustomed 
to think that the influence of women is small. How far is it 
true? Allone can say is that it is far more true than the 
obverse would be. The husband does not keep his wife’s soul. 
Bad men are sometimes reformed by a woman, and good men 
are sometimes made worldly ; while many men, we should say, 
have been made mean; but where is the woman of any marked 
character whose husband has changed her? Surely she 
is far to seek. The second proverb is less easy to under- 
stand. “The thoughts of women are after-thoughts.” 
Does that mean that women are unoriginal, or that they are 
reflective? We should like toask the translator. In the West 
women are supposed to be impulsive and full of intuition, and 
yet we believe that the ablest women (so far as intellect is 
concerned) have more critical faculty than any other. 
They succeed best in the criticism of life, the most lasting 
vehicle of which is, of course, fiction, and the most 
ephemeral, witty talk. 

The English used to boast that what we mean by the word 
“gentleman” was best understood in England and could not 
be understood at all in the East. The discovery of Japan has 
modified this notion. A strangely haughty saying comes 
from Japan: “A gentleman never competes in anything that 
he does, save perhaps in archery.” Something of the same 
feeling lingered till lately in our leisured class. If we had 
been asked to guess where the following saying was so 
common as to be a proverb, we should have guessed every 
country under the sun before we hit upon Japan. Yet it is 
Japanese. “ From love comes grief; from grief comes fear; 
one who is free from love knows neither grief nor fear.” 
Truly mankind is all of a piece. 





THE BEGINNING AND END OF LOVE. 

HE most moving, because the simplest and least self- 
conscious, narrative we have read of the actual founder- 

ing of the ‘ Titanic’ was told by a man named Dillon and was 
published in the Daily Mail on Monday. Dilon had already 
given evidence before Lord Mersey, and had described how he 
went down with the ‘ Titanic,’ came to the surface, and swam 
about till he was picked up. In the narrative published on 
Monday he gave details of this experience. While a group of 
men were waiting on the poop deck for the ship to sink some 
one said, “Go to the first cabin bar-room.” Several of 
the men went and found free whisky being served out 
by a steward. “Go on, lads!” cried the steward; 
“drink up. She is going down.” “We made for the 
whisky,” said Dillon. “ We got our share.” Apparently, 
with the common fatalism of seamen, even of seamen who 
can swim, he had no thought of being saved. The ability 
to swim seems almost like an insult to destiny in mid-ocean. 
He was for going to a first-class cabin below and there shut- 
ting out the visible approach of the inevitable end. A brother 





fireman dissuaded him. They returned to the poop deck. 
One man had a cigarette paper; another some tobacco; a 
“fag” was made, lit, and passed round among a group of 
fifteen. Dillon was next his pal, Johnny Bannon, when the 
ship slid underneath. He remembers next being among men 
struggling in the water. There was a horrible “row,” but he 
recalls hardly anything shouted articulately. He did, 
however, hear one man cry out “Mother, mother!” He 
himself, a Roman Catholic, repeated “ Our Father ” and “ Hail, 
Mary.” Then he swam away from the noise and came across 
Johnny Bannon on a grating. He said, “ Cheero, Johnny,” 
and Bannon answered, “I am all right, Paddy.” There was 
not room on the grating for two, and Dillon, saying “ Well, 
so long, Johnny,” swam off in the direction of astar where 
Johnny Bannon said he had seen a flashlight. After a few 
minutes he was picked up by a lifeboat and was unconscious 
for a long time. 

This singular narrative seems to us entirely credible and 
probable. It is as nearly an exact account of the cul- 
minating moments of the wreck as one is likely to get. What 
is remembered at allin such a crisis is remembered clearly ; the 
largerevents may pass unnoticed, but thosesmallincidents which 
are entangled in the memory are caught and kept with photo- 
graphic clearness. We believe in the voice which called out 
“ Mother, mother!” as much as we believe in the serving out 
of the free drinks. This, the only distinct cry of distress 
which Dillon remembered, might have been invented for the 
occasion by a more nimble and unscrupulous imagination, It 
would indeed have been a gross offence to create a tragic 
episode to satisfy a familiar sentimental conception of the 
appropriate. But Dillon, we feel, did not invent it. If it is 
true it is significant and touching in the first degree. One 
reflects on the terribly searching character of the test 
which compels the utterance of the innermost thoughts of a 
man who knows that he is lost. It is a noble variation of 
in vino veritas; the elemental and fundamental things in a 
man’s heart and character burst forth unconsciously in the 
supreme moment. One can believe that the man who called 
upon his mother may have been a careless and indifferent son. 
It may be that he was married and that his domestic thoughts 
had had no time to wander outside his own housebold for years. 
We can imagine that. Yet the peremptory instinct to turn in 
death to the origin of life was obeyed because it could not be 
resisted. Woman is the only consoler, and if a man knows 
that the quality of womanliness is his need he snatches at it 
at the last—irrationally, perhaps, but how touchingly !—in 
the direction where he first learned its meaning. Browning 
says with his characteristic confidence :— 


“ Womanliness means only motherhood : 
All love begins and ends there.” 


The cry of a perishing human being confirms the poet. Love 
has its other manifestations and incidents, but all, it seems, 
may be compactly summed up in motherhood, which is the 
beginning and the end of the relation of men and women. 
This is a fact which no selfishness, no flippancy, no revolutions 
of social arrangement can abolish. 

The Englishman preserves the first affection of his life 
better than be knows. He does not, perhaps, profess it as a 
cult, and does not, perhaps, even talk about it as a natural or 
dutiful obligation. But it comes out in the roughest private 
soldier when he loses his timid identity in the chorus of a 
sentimental song, or it appears, as we have seen, when a man’s 
life slips away from him in a catastrophe. A lady who nursed 
soldiers in a South African hospital in the Boer War told us 
that she wrote many letters for dying men who knew that they 
were dying. Few of them were addressed to sweethearts, 
The majority were to mothers, and the tenor of the messages 
was not a morbid account of suffering, in which the ill-educated 
commonly excel, but an unselfish attempt to dispel in advance 
distress at home. “Tell mother not to worry,” was the common 
form, Frenchmen believe that their dutifulness to their 
mothers goes deeper than ours. It may be so. At all 
events the ceremonial attachment is more conspicuous, 
just as the obligations of Frenchmen to all their 
relations are more extensive and stricter than oars, 
and their observance of the customs of mourning more 
exacting. The writer remembers the horror expressed 
by a Frenchman when he learned that an Englishman 
of his acquaintance had dined with some friends a very 
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short time after his mother’s death. To the Frenchman 
this was an act of impiety, an infamous lack of reverence. 
To the Englishman it seemed quite otherwise. He knew his 
company, all of whom in their turn knew his sorrow. He 
held that he would not honour his mother’s memory by 
refusing to meet his friends. Because he had lost the best 
friend he ever had he did not intend to hide himself away 
from those friends that remained. That point of view being 
tacitly understood and accepted, the dinner was, for the rest, 
an act of mutual confidence among the friends. Frenchmen, 
if we grant the superior quality of their devotion to their 
mothers, do not, we think, transfer their respect in the same 
degree as Englishmen to the whole sex of which their mothers 
are the representatives. In no country is the practice of 
deference to women accepted quite so unquestioningly as 
among the British, so that it may be said to be im- 
plicitly incorporated in the rules and regulations of 
the Navy, the Army, the mercantile marine, the police, and 
the railway services. The Chinese, with more logic than 
inspiration, neglect the women in a catastrophe. The men 
have to be saved first because they are of most value to the 
State, the children next because they can find adoptive 
parents, the women last because women who have lost their 
husbands are destitute. The principle of protecting children 
with us, though it has equal cogency in practice with the pro- 
tection of women, is different in kind. It is a principle of 
tenderness and patronage, not of devotional respect. 

The instinctive orientation of a man’s thoughts to his 
mother, no less at the crisis of a life tragically ended 
than in its peaceful beginnings, is surely a momentous fact. 
In a feeble groping way the custom of giving place to women 
is man’s expedient to testify his sense of obligation. And for 
the most part women are quite wise enough to accept the 
homage or the sacrifice as a necessary means of fortifying 
their position. But the less wise—an increasing but still, 
happily, an impotent number—repudiate this wonderful and 
beautiful fact. ‘They seem as though they would dispute the 
beginning and the ending of love. They demand equality 
instead of deference, equal opportunity instead of respect. Even 
this is incoherently asked by most, and privilege and equality 
are exacted in the same breath. An American speaker 
toasted “The Ladies” as “once our superiors, now our 
equals,” and the wit does not in this case distort the truth. 
To most men it is amazing and distressing that any women 
should deliberately wish to abandon the advantage which gives 
them their unique influence; to descend into the market-place 
to huckster with men; to aim at a fruitless identity of occupa- 
tion with men; and to despise the distinguished position 
where, as on a great height, they have drawn to them since 
civilization began the eyes and thoughts of those who are 
called masters, but are also content to be servants. 





THE NEED OF OPEN SPACES. 


REMARK made by Mr. John Burns in the House of 
Commons on Monday has not been reported in some 
of the newspapers, and deserves more attention than it has 
received. In discussion in the Standing Committee on Sir 
A. Griffith-Boscawen’s Housing of the Working Classes Bill 
an amendment was moved deleting the power to sell land by a 
local authority, and Mr. Burns, in refusing to accept the 
amendment on behalf of the Government, spoke of the effects 
of providing urban communities with open spaces. He said 
that he thought that men “ were getting tired of drenching the 
eountry with public libraries, and considered that the time had 
eome when small gardens, parks, and open spaces were 
infinitely better for the people.” That is an interesting com- 
parison, particularly when it is remembered that no man has 
had better opportunities than Mr. Burns of coming to an 
understanding of what is really wanted by, and desirable for, 
the working classes, and that in his capacity as President of 
the Local Government Board for the last six years he has bad 
scheme after scheme of “ betterment” in various forms brought 
before him. If the people are to be given gifts, or provided 
out of the national resources with this or that addition to 
their welfare, then, out of the various possible benefits, Mr. 
Burns chooses the fresh air of the open space. 
We ourselves should be the last to decry the benefits of the 
free public library. The gift of a library to a working-class 
community is, in a sense, the gift of another world, of many 








a 
worlds. It is the gift of something which only the working 

‘ f tional abilities could ever hope to i 
man of exceptional a es could ever hope acquire for 
himself, which the average man knows he cannot dream of 
possessing. It opens new horizons; it unlocks doors and 
breaks down barriers. The untutored clerk finds himself 
within reach at once of all that was ever taught or learnt at 
a university. The highest literature of Greece and Rome 
waits there on the printed page for him, if not in the original, 
in translations finer and more faithful than Chapman's 
Homer; and he, too, can be imagined staring out upon 
the ocean of new thought and new beauty spread before 
him, like Cortez and his men, “silent, upon a peak in 
Darien.” That is one side, and perhaps the best side, 
of the possible developments of the gift of a library, 
But there is another side, and it is one which may have been 
in the mind of Mr. Burns. The working man who is able to 
get even moderate advantages from a library is the exception; 
the man who can take full advantage is one in ten thousand, 
In a sense the library is for him, and not for the others; it ig 
a superb gift which has come his way, but there are thousands 
of others to whom the gift means nothing. There are some 
again, to whom a library means something a good deal less 
than the ideal at which the giver probably aimed. There are 
libraries where almost the only demand is for novels—possibly 
not the best novels—and though there is nothing per se wrong 
or foolish in novel reading, and though some of the greatest 
of English writers have left nothing but novels behind them, 
a diet of novels only is one of the likeliest of all to result in 
mental anezmia. There are other drawbacks, or perbaps, 
rather, other sides to the question. There is the question of 
upkeep. A library needs a building, a curator, a certain 
amount of cleaning. Some of Mr. Carnegie’s most generous 
offers, for example, have been declined here and there on the 
score of the expense to the ratepayer. 

In one of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s earlier books, “ The 
Doings of Raffles Haw,” there is an arresting chapter in which 
the hero, who is more than a multi-millionaire—he has dis- 
covered, in fact, the alchemist’s secret of making gold— 
revolves in his mind the various ways in which he might 
benefit humanity without working any corresponding harm 
with his illimitable wealth. Scheme after scheme he examines 
and rejects, and the plan which he eventually adopts leads to 
a miserable and hopeless failure. The plot of the book, of 
course, requires that every scheme which is backed by money 
alone shall fail; but if the novelist had chosen for his 
alchemist a scheme of presenting open spaces to towns and 
communities, need the story have ended in disaster? For, if 
you come to think it out, the gift of an open space of land to 
a community of human beings is the one gift out of which it 
is almost impossible to conceive evil resulting. In its plainest 
and simplest aspect it is comparable to the “act of God” 
which no human being can avert, or bring about, and 
of which human beings are absolved of the consequences. 
It might be called a “gift of God.” It is the pass- 
ing on of the greatest gift in the world, the gift of 
health in open air and the clean surrounding of earth and 
sky. And most assuredly it is a gift which needs to be given 
in our day, and needs it every day the more. During the past 
fifty years there have been a growth of our larger towns and a 
gradual absorption of country into town which have no parallel 
in the history of the development of the country. And 
because there has been no parallel, we have had no lesson 
from experience and no example to follow. This change from 
green fields to bricks and mortar has come suddenly, and the 
mind of the community has not been quick eneugh to see 
exactly where the change has been leading. It has been 
realized now, when it is almost too late, that the change musé 
be arrested; that it is wrong to add street to street and 
building to building without any corresponding provision of 
green grass and open air above it. But this realization is a 
slow process. It has begun, as ideas of progress generally do 
begin, in the minds of the few and the far-seeing, and it needs 
to be carried home to the minds of the many. How slow 
the progress of the idea of the open space still remains 
may be understood by a glance at what is happening 
to-day in the case of two projects for acquiring land 
and devoting it to the service of the public as a 
park or part of a common. One of these projects is the 
uequiring of an area of some sixty acres of downland known 
as Colley Hill, near Reigate, for the purchase of which the 
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Tale cone 
National Trust and a few public-spirited residents have been 


trying to raise subscriptions for the past few months. 
Here is a typical case of urgent need of saving from the 
builder not only a stretch of open country, but part of a 
national relic ; for it is over Colley Hill that the ancient Drove 
Road passes, the prehistoric track-way which afterwards came 
to be known as the Pilgrims’ Way. It might have been 
thought that the importance of acquiring this stretch of 
open downland in the immediate neighbourhood of a growing 
and spreading town like Reigate would have been realized as 
soon as the appeal for subscriptions was issued, but it has 
only been after the most strenuous efforts that a sufficient 
sum has been collected to make the ultimate purchase of 
the hill a certainty; and even now, towards a guarantee 
fund which has been raised to supplement the subscription 
list, we understand that a sum of £1,100 is still required. 
But the scheme for the purchase of Colley Hill is the 
smaller of the two opportunities which have been lying 
for months past to the nation’s hand. The other scheme 
is the acquiring of the stretch of land in Kingston Vale 
which lies between Richmond Park and Wimbledon 
Common, Of this scheme full details were given in the 
Spectator of February 12th, 1910: they may be summed up 
in the simple statement that there are 172 acres which it is 
hoped to purchase, that the price asked for the whole is £52,771, 
that a generous proportion of this sum has been subscribed 
by private residents and other contributors, and that a large 
sum is still needed to prevent what is at present free and open 
country from being converted into the usual dreary rows of 
brick boxes and slate roofs. The need of rescue in this case is 
emphasized by the fact that this strip of land at present un- 
touched lies between two such splendid spaces as Wimbledon 
Common and Richmond Park. If the strip goes to the 
builder both open spaces are reduced and separated ; if it can 
be purchased its value is doubled and trebled by the free and 
unspoiled country on each side of it. Let us add, then, that 
if ihe need of purchase of the green grass and sunlight 
either of Kingston Vale or of Colley Hill should touch the 
mind of any reader subscriptions may be sent—for Colley Hill 
to Mr. Arthur Trower, Wiggie, Redhill; and for Wimbledon 
Common to Mr. Richardson Evans, The Keir, Wimbledon. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~e—— 


PATENT AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 
(To raz Eprror or tux “ Srectaror.”’) 

Sir,—The Select Committee appointed by Parliament to 
inquire into “patent and proprietary medicines and secret 
remedies generally” has a possible big field of usefulness. 
But it may be wrecked on several rocks, and the most 
cangerous of those rocks is a rash and injudicious courage 
which will strive to tear the public from a dearly cherished 
habit of indulging a “fancy” in proprietary medicines. This 
may be accounted an evil habit, but it will never be eradicated 
until perfection is realized in human nature. 

There are “secret remedies” which win toleration by their 
harmlessness and their popularity, and, though it is probably 
true that with every shilling spent on them the customer buys 
a pennyworth of drugs and elevenpence worth of faith, that 
does not make out a case for the suppression of these remedies 
by the law. On the other hand, there are certain fraudulent 
preparations, warranted to cure all known diseases, which, 
having lately found the law keen on their trail in the United 
States and in most of the British Dominions, are seeking a 
refuge here; and they call for stern treatment. 

It is the experience of fraudulent medicine “ fiends ” (to use 
the mot juste applied to them in America) that the British 
market is not nearly as profitable per head of population as 
the American or Colonial market, probably because the classes 
from which the majority of their victims is drawn are 
poorer. Still the British market is a good one, and since 
legislative common sense in other countries is leaving it as 
almost the only open one, the quacks may be expected to 
fight hard against any suggestions for its closure against 
their frauds. The British Committee of Inquiry must be 
prepared, therefore, to find some curiously strong influences 
at work to pervert and mislead—or, better still, to smother— 
their investigations. They will need honesty, skill, and 





courage in their task. And perhaps the easiest way they can 
take to futility will be to follow the advice of some enthusiasts 
and seek to ban all proprietary medicines. 

Some definition of terms is needed at the outset to make 
the position clear. The public mind is apt to confuse the two 
things, “a patent medicine” and a“ proprietary medicine.” 
The “ Halo pills "—warranted by the advertisements to cure 
everything from corns to consumption—are sometimes classed 
as “patent medicines.” That they are not. A “patent 
medicine” is made from a known formula, and is often pre- 
scribed by a physician. A “proprietary medicine” is regis- 
tered under a particular title: its formula is secret, and no 
chance except that of practical trial is given to test the claims 
it makes. Most of the “ patent medicines” are of real value, 
though of late there bas been some abuse of the custom of 
self-medication through the indiscriminate sale of various 
patent preparations. As to “proprietary medicines” there 
are some which are honest enough as remedies for the modest 
range of ills they profess to cure. It is the fraudulent secret 
preparation, making astonishing claims to cure incurable or 
desperate ills, that is the evil to be grappled with. 

A particular instance that occurs to me is a treatment “to 
cure consumption ” that was first advertised in America and 
thence spread to various countries in the British Empire. 
It sought customers by an audacious system of advertising 
and circularizing. Its claim for efficacy depended, among 
other things, on a certain mineral salt which it was said to 
contain, and “which killed the germs of tuberculosis in the 
human system.” The claim, of course, was absurd; but I was 
surprised, on having the stuff analysed in one country where 
it was sold, to find that this mineral salt (of which so much 
was made in the advertisements) was not present. The fact 
of its presence or otherwise was immaterial to the poor con- 
sumptives who were fooled into buying the remedy; but I 
could not understand the reason why the mineral salt was not 
there, since the cost would represent the merest trifle. Finally 
the mystery was solved. In America, the home of this par- 
ticular remedy, the mineral salt was present. But the remedy 
was shipped out in iron drums to be bottled abroad, and 
the mineral salt was deposited on the iron during the voyage. 
The vendors did not know enough of chemistry to foresee 
this; and probably would not have cared if they had known. 
The foundations of business of this sort are ignorance and 
impudence. 

A recent Customs case in one of our Dominions disclosed 
the fact that one American drug-packer produced a very 
cheap pill for the trade. This one pill travelled the world 
to be labelled under at least three different names as 
a sovereign remedy for about a hundred diseases. Under 
one of its names it was an infallible remedy for every- 
thing, and it was founded on the discovery of a 
sage of Samos; under another name its secret con- 
stituents were disclosed to the vendor by a holy hermit of 
the Himalayas; yet, again, its sovereign merit was a herb 
found on the top of a sacred mountain in Japan. (I have 
invented these claims: the real ones were not a whit less 
flamboyant and just as fictional.) Butalways the pill, whether 
it was sold as the Samos Elixir, the Himalaya Panacea, or the 
Nippon Rejuvenator, was the same cheap trash. 

There are certain fashions in secret remedies. Sometimes 
it is the fashion to ascribe all ills to one particular organ of 
the body. Then the fashion changes and another organ is 
represented as the seat of all maladies. The drug-packers 
follow the fashion in their literature, but sometimes do not 
trouble to vary their prescriptions. The same mixture or pill 
serves this year as the remedy which is of such sovereign 
virtue, because it goes straight to the liver (or any other organ 
you please), and next year as the remedy which cures every- 
thing because it goes straight to some other organ. Since the 
mixtures and pills cost next to nothing it is merely cynical 
impudence on the part of the people in the business to make 
one formula masquerade under several different names and 
profess at various times to apply specially to different organs 
of the body. 

This cynical impudence shows itself in the “ testimonials * 
which these fraudulent medicines flaunt. Some concerms 
simply invent their testimonials. Others spend a little 
money on getting “ personal stories,” paying from a guines 
upwards for a narration of “how I was cured by taking the 
Samos Elixir.” A smart testimonial-getter can easily 
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secure these personal stories from simple people by paying 
them a few shillings or by appealing to their vanity. The 
“testimonial” once obtained becomes quite a valuable item in 
the stock-in-trade of the quack, and there is an organized 
traffic in these documents. John Stoor, who was cured of life- 
long rheumatism by taking the Alpine pills (a seedy but 
plausible canvasser got his signature at the cost of two pots 
of ale), might find, a year or two after, that he had been cured 
by Apennine tablets, and he is fortunate if his cure is not 
finally transferred to the stock-in-trade of a quack dealing for 
the nonce in quite a different disease and citing him as an 
example of cataract cured by a patent bandage. 

In the most noxious form of all quackery—a form which has 
not established itself strongly in England yet—testimonials 
are not only a matter of traffic, but they are used as a means 
of blackmail. Patients are induced to put into writing 
statements as to their health which they would not wish to 
have made public, and these confessions are used afterwards 
as a means of terrorism. I recall a particular instance where 
a young man was blackmailed for £255 in this manner. His 
ailments were purely imaginary, but he had answered a 
printed list of questions sent him by a quack very indiscreetly, 
and when he showed signs of being tired of various expensive 
treatments he was cynically reminded “that he would not desire 
publicity.” The particular firm of quacks of which he was 
the victim were credited with making £20,000 a year out of 
their infamous business. 

A community which insists upon articles of food being “ of 
the nature and substance demanded,” and thus protects con- 
sumers from fraud, should give protection against the “ cer- 
tain cures ” of fraudulent medical humbugs, for in many cases 
these frauds are more dangerous than any food adulterations. 
If the law treated any provable false representation in a 
medical advertisement as evidence of an attempt to obtain 
money by false pretences, such cruel frauds as those which 
profess to cure consumption with an opium mixture and loco- 
motor ataxia with a cheap pill would soon be destroyed. That 
is the chief reform needed, and all the reform that is prac- 
ticable now. The well-meaning attempt which comes from 
some quarters to ban all proprietary remedies is as hopeless 
as the liquor prohibition movement.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

{Our correspondent’s suggestions are practical and useful, 
as well as entertaining. In our opinion, all remedies, whether 
patent or proprietary, should have printed on the bottle or 
box, as in most Continental countries, a full statement of the 
drugs they contain. The public ought to know what it is 
swallowing. If the owner of a proprietary medicine were to 
adopt this proposal voluntarily he would, we believe, gain, 
not lose, thereby. The power of the owners of a proprietary 
or quack remedy over the Press is, we fear, not inconsiderable. 
Those who spend £50,000 a year in newspaper advertising 
necessarily wield an enormous influence.—Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE POST OFFICE AND HOME ROLE. 
[To tux Eprror or Tas “Specrator.”] 
§S1r,—You were good enough to insert a letter from me on 
this subject in the Spectator of April 27th, and I venture 
to address you again in view of the debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. It would not appear from Mr. Samuel’s 
courteous and temperate speech that the proposal to hand 
over posts and telegraphs in Ireland to the Irish Government 
rests on any wish or argument of [Irishmen or on any con- 
sideration affecting their comfort or prosperity. It rests, 
apparently, on the advice of financial experts, who represent 
that it will result in a reduction of expenditure. I believe 
they are mistaken ; but, whether this be so or not, I would point 
out that their advice takes no account of higher matters. To 
use their own words, they approached their task as “a plain 
matter of business”; and, whatever political considerations 
may have weighed with them in certain directions, they treated 
poste and telegraphs as a mere matter of revenue and expen- 
diture. The Irish Government, they thought, should have the 
revenue and be left to cut down the expenditure to balance it. 
The Chief Secretary’s speech seems to indicate that the 
Government are not unwilling to reconsider the matter. Is it 
too much, therefore, to hope that in Committee it will be 








approached from all sides, not in a narrow or a party spirit, 
but with an appreciation of its bearing on the defence and 
general well-being of the Empire? It is with reluctance that 
I descend to a lower level, but may I point out that if the 
Irish Government take over the Post Office and, “ cutting 
their coat according to their cloth,” appoint postal and tele- 
graph officials at lower rates of pay (as the financial experts 
expect), these officials will find themselves in a curious 
position in relation to their brother officials in the other 
revenue departments P—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Lams, 
Hampstead, N.W. 





HOME RULE AND IRISH HISTORY. 
[To rne Epiron oy tHe “Srecraror.”)} 
Srr,—Your condemnation of the Home Rule policy of the 
Government is endorsed by no one more heartily than by 
myself. But, however strongly we may detest the measure, it 
is eminently desirable that all arguments based on history 
should have a solid foundation. In your leading article of 
May 4th there are several astounding statements which are 
not in accordance with what we know of Irish history. Yon 
there say: “ When the English kings obtained their overlord. 
ship of Ireland, Ireland was a bundle of separate kincdoms 
and entirely without the marks of nationhood—a common 
race, @ common tongue, and a common religion.” As I 
am in the depths of the country, far away from my 
books or any public library, I cannot marshal facts and 
figures as I should like. Allow me to ask three questions: 
1. Were not the Irish before Strongbow’s imvasion at 
least as homogeneous in point of race as the English of 
the period? To any one acquainted with the history of 
the island the fact that the Irish were frequently dis. 
united does not imply that the population of Ire. 
land was composed of several distinct and hostile racer, 
2. Can you show that the Irish of the twelfth century spoke 
anything but Irish? This would be news to all Keltic 
scholars. To the credit of Ireland be it said that a common 
literary language arose in the island earlier than anywhere 
else in the west of Europe, and that this common book 
language lasted for a considerable time after the Reformation, 
3. Was there any form of religion beside Catholicism in 
Ireland in the century preceding the Norman invasion? 
Disputes between Irish and Norman prelates did not render 
Ireland any the less Catholic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Quicain, 

Maenclochog, N. Pembrokeshire. 

[Surely the Danish colonies in Ireland still talked their own 
language. We did not assert that England was more homo- 
geneous in population; but leaving out Wales, which was our 
case, we should certainly think it was. We were under the 
impression that in the twelfth century there still existed 
unreconciled remains of the Celtic Church and that the old 
rivalry between that Church and Rome continued to exist for 
some time after Strongbow’s invasion.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To tue Epitor or tur “ Sprcrator.”") 
S1r,—The Prime Minister, in introducing the Home Rule Bill, 
and later on when winding up the debate on the Second 
Reading, referred to the long and insistent demand of the 
Nationalist members for Home Rule and inquired whether 
any other parallel could be found to such consistency. Mr. 
Asquith, if he wished, could, of course, see a similar example 
in the continued demand put forward by Irish Unionists not 
to be driven out from their position in the United Kingdom; 
but I would maintain that this is not the only point of view to 
be considered. Nobody blames the Nationalists for con- 
tinually putting forward their demands; rather, if I may 
respectfully say so, we can all admire such political consistency. 
What I quarrel with is the fact that the Nationalists, roughly 
three millions of the population in Ireland, are able in Parlia- 
ment to put forward their claims through the mouths and votes 
of no fewer than 80 members, when a similar block of popula- 
tion, say 3,000,000 Englishmen, are only enabled to fight this 
demand with between 40 and 50 voting units—and, after all, 
it is votes that count. It takes an average of over 13,000 
electors per member to return 465 English members, but 
only an average of 6,700 electors per member to return 103 
Irish members, or, in other words, in this great con- 
troversy, where both countries are equally interested, 
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every Irishman has nearly double the voting power of an 


Englishman. Considering that the latter alone have to 
pay the piper, it hardly seems fair to have only half 
the say in calling the tune. Throughout this controversy 
Ireland (broadly speaking in favour of Home Rule) has on 
population basis thirty-eight members too many, while 
England (broadly speaking in favour of the Union) bas some 
thirty-eight members too few. And not only might these 
yotes if transferred count two on a division, but under the 
present conditions it is fair to say that these Irish votes count 
even three on a division; for, added to their numerical 
strength, the Nationalist Party are enabled to bring that kind 
of pressure to bear on the Liberal Party which is commonly 
expressed in the formula, “ Toeing the line.” Sir,a child may 
continually cry out for a box of matches, but a mother, 
knowing of the hidden risks that lurk therein, does not, if 
prudent, give in to the demand, but rather suffers it with 
fortitude, patience, and resignation. If the child becomes 
possessed of a megaphone and still continues its inconvenient 
demand there may be, it is true, a consequent increase of 
annoyance to the mother; but even then, if she is sensible, she 
is not to be turned from her prudent line of action; she merely 
improves the situation by removing the megaphone.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., Curve Morrison BELL. 
8&8 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 





THE GOVERNMENT STROKE. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—As Labour questions are exciting great interest in 
England at present, the developments in Australia may be 
worthy of the attention of your readers. 

Owing to the prosperity of the country work is 
abundant, but the labourers are few. The Common- 
wealth (Labour) Government has persistently stood aloof 
from any action designed to facilitate the importation 
of workmen from England, but several of the State 
Governments have taken steps in this direction which have 
been vigorously opposed by the trade unions, who assert that 
there is no lack of workmen. The basic principle on which 
the unions work is well illustrated in the enclosed extract from 
to-day’s Argus, and the curious feature is that when work is 
scarce workmen do far more than when it is plentiful, because 
under the former conditions they fear dismissal for loitering, 
whereas if labour be in demand they can easily get employ- 
ment elsewhere. Building contractors here expect a bricklayer 
to lay 350 bricks a day, but on a Government job only 185.—I 
am, Sir, &c., x. F. W. 





UNIONISM AND EFFICIENCY, 
SPEED TEST ABANDONED. 





Boyrcorrep BY CoMRADES. 

The fact that trade unionism does not encourage undue displays 
of efficiency, and that exhibitions of “speeding up” are unpopular, 
has been demonstrated in the case of the four bricklayers who 
proposed to break the world’s record at the new picture theatre 
that is being erected in Bourke Street by the Greater J. D. 
Wiiliams Company. These men undertook to lay 3,000 bricks 
each in eight hours’ work. They commenced on Saturday 
morning by laying 5,608 bricks in three and three-quarter 
hours, and they intended to complete their task on one after- 
noon this week. Fate and the union, however, were against them. 
On Monday afternoon the men were prevented from fulfilling their 
task through the winches that hauled materials to them breaking 
down. They have since been obliged to withdraw from their 
undertaking by the other bricklayers working on the building 
refusing to work with them. The matter had been discussed at 
the meeting of the Bricklayers’ Union on Monday night; but 
beyond ridiculing the task and the men engaged on it nothing 
was done, On Tuesday morning, however, the other bricklayers 
refused to work with the record-breakers. The secretary of the 
union (Mr. W. Mears) was seen by the builder (Mr. Lawson). 
On the advice of Mr. Mears the four men were put to work on 
different parts of the structure, and operations afterwards pro- 
ceeded as usual. The union is opposed to men competing against 
one another in their work. It is contended that such a practice 
is unfair, especially to the inferior tradesmen, and that it tends 
to lower the average wage.—Argus, March 29th, 1912. 





ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND GERMANY. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “ Sprecrator,.”’] 
Str,—A short time ago there was a discussion in your 
columns as to what part or portions of our Empire, and even 
what part or portions of the Colonial Empire of an ancient 
friend and ally, we might hand over, or assist in handing over, 





to Germany as a proof of our good will and good nature. We 
have now the remarkable words of the President and ex- 
President of the United States, and we know that, however 
true and real our regard for our cousins may be, yet their chiefs 
were calmly proposing and preparing to take from us a great 
heritage. Germany has undoubtedly considered—and perhaps 
rightly—that we, as a nation, stood in the way of the realiza- 
tion of any South American dreams or adventures; it would 
now be quixotic on our part not to let it be known that this 
attitude is not an unalterable one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

95 Piccadilly. Bertram G. Farin 

[We publish Mr. Falle’s letter, but we cannot admit (1) that 
President Taft, though his mental reservation did him very 
little credit, was seriously plotting to take from us a great 
heritage; (2) that any other “chiefs” sympathize with his 
views; certainly Mr. Roosevelt did not; (3) that because 
Mr. Taft behaved badly we should invite the Germans to 
violate what all Americans regard as vital, namely, the 
Monroe doctrine. No doubt the Americans are quite capable 
of maintaining that doctrine by themselves, but we must not 
forget that the doctrine was first suggested by a British 
statesman.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ENGLISH STUDENTS’ RETURN VISIT TO 
GERMANY. 
(To rue Eprrorn or tax “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In August 1910 you were good enough to publish a 
letter from Mr. Basil Williams respecting the visit of German 
students to England. May I now call attention to the forth- 
coming return visit of English students to Germany this 
summer? The influential German committee making the 
necessary arrangements includes his Excellency Herr von 
Holleben as president, Prof. Sieper (Munich) as chairman, 
Prof. Harnack (Berlin), Freiherr von Stengel (Munich), and 
other prominent men. On this side the present visit has the 
approval and support of the British-German Friendsbip 
Society, the chairman of which—Sir Frank Lascelles—was 
also chairman of the Anglo-German Students’ Committee of 
1910. Full particulars will be sent on application to me.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CHARLES WEISS. 
Nightingale Road, Rickmansworth, Herts. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

(To tas Eprron or rue “ Srectaror.”"] 
Srr,—I have pleasure in answering the questions of your 
correspondent “J. W. B.” to the best of my ability. Sec- 
tion 1 of the National Insurance Act, in laying down that 
certain people “ shall be insured ” does not of itself impose any 
liability upon any one, because it does not specify by whom 
the duty is to be performed. That is done by Section 4, which 
imposes the duty upon the employer. The payment of the 
first contribution and nothing ¢lse constitutes the person on 
whose behalf it is paid an “insured person.” The employer 
is liable to contribute to the National Health Insurance Fund 
through the Post Office by the mere fact of his employing any 
person within the meaning of the Act. He is then entitled to 
deduct from wages the share of the servant, who has thus 
neither duty nor option in the matter. 

It is only the payment of contributions which is compulsory; 
the Act imposes no legal duty to claim the benefits. Jane 
Smith can therefore, if she likes to find scope for passive 
resistance, abstain from doing so. If she fails to join a 
society she will automatically become a deposit contributor, 
and if she chooses to shun the benefits when due her con- 
tributions, having gone automatically into the Post Office 
Fund when her employer purchased his stamp, will go to 
swell the surplus in that fund, which will be at the disposal 
of Parliament when it revises the Deposit Insurance sections 
in 1914. Your correspondent, having attached the stamps to 
a card on behalf of Jane Smith, and given her the option of 
taking that card to any society she likes or to the local 
Insurance Committee, will have performed all his legal duties, 
If he is a good employer he will also point out to her the 
enormous advantage of joining a sound society and assist her 
in the selection of one.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. 8. Comyns Carr. 

1 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C. 

P.S.—I am awaiting with mild interest your explanation, 
if any, of the piece of “gutter journalism” which you pub- 
lished with reference to myself on April 27th last. 
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{[Mr. Comyns Carr, like many young authors, is very angry 
because his book was strongly criticised in our columns; and 
because he is angry he calls the criticism in question “gutter 
journalism.” Had he chosen to couch his protest against 
what he considers was unjustifiable comment in reasonable 
language we should have been delighted to deal with it. Toa 
complaint worded as his was we shall, of course, make no 
rvply.—Eb. Spectator. | 





MISS AUSTEN AND THE POOR. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest that in your article of last week you do 
a little less than justice to the author of “Emma”? You say 
that “even in her most serious mood she never suggests that 
the rich and the intelligent have any duties towards the poor.” 
Oddly enough, it is in “Emma” itself that the refutation of 
this too sweeping assertion may be found. In chapter x. 
Emma and Harriet pay a charitable visit to a sick family. 

“«They were now approaching the cottage,’ we read, ‘and all 

idle topics were superseded. Emma was very compassionate; and 
the distresses of the poor were as sure of relief from her personal 
attention and kindness, her counsel and her patience, as from her 
purse. She understood their ways, could allow for their ignorance 
and their temptations, had no romantic expectations of extra- 
ordinary virtue from those for whom education had done so little, 
entered into their troubles with ready sympathy, and always gave 
her assistance with as much intelligence as good-will.’ ” 
It is true this is only a solitary instance, but it surely is so 
characteristic of Miss Austen’s good sense and sound judg- 
ment that it should exonerate her from the charge made in 
your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. H. Hamer. 

Ladywell, 69 Dartmouth Park Hill, 

London, N.W. 

[We apologize most sincerely. The passage quoted shows 
that Emma might have become—especially when married to 
so humane and sensible a man as Mr. Knightley—a worthy 
member of the Charity Or ganization Society.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Eprror or rue “Srecraror.”’ |] 
Srr,—In your article last week “The Prevailing Pessimism ” 
there is a passage referring to Miss Austen as follows :— 

“She depicts a society steeped in selfish luxury—luxury 
calculated and organized without a thought of others. ... So 
far as we can remember there is not a single poor person, not a 
single member of the working classes, drawn by Miss Austen for 
good or ill. . . . Of saggestions of any sympathy or understanding 
between the rich and poor there is absolutely no trace... . It 
apparently never occurred to her that her characters would look 
intolerably inhuman if there were no indication that they ever 
thought of anything but their own pleasures. Even when tho 
author of ‘Emma’ is in her most serious mood she never suggests 
that the rich and the intelligent have any duties towards the 
poor.” 

It seemed to me strange that any one could read her books 
and so misunderstand her. Does the writer really find her 
characters “intolerably inhuman,” and does he see no 
“suggestions of any sympathy between rich and poor”? 
Where does she depict “a society steeped in selfish luxury 
without a thought of others”? Most of Miss Austen’s 
characters lead very simple lives. Her novels are not 
didactic, and she never preaches, any more than Shake- 
speare preaches; but the selfish, the mean, and the hard- 
hearted are more keenly and subtly satirized than, perhaps, 
by any other novelist. Itis true that she has not drawn many 
“members of the working classes’; they did not come into her 
picture; but there are a few slight sketches, admirably touched 
and wonderfully true to life, which show plenty of sympathy 
and understanding between rich and poor. May I cite the 
following passages, taken quite at random, which, I think, will 
prove this P— 

“Pride and Prejudice.” [Mr. Darcy’s housekeeper.] 
father was an excellent man,” said Mrs. Gardiner. 

“Yes, ma’am, that he was indeed ; and his son will be just like 
him. . . . He is the best landlord and the best master that ever 
lived. Not like the wild young men nowadays who think of 
nothing but themselves. There is not one of his tenants or servants 
but what will give him a good name.” 

“ Mansfield Park.” [Edmund to Mary Crawford when she com- 
plains of being unable to hire a cart to convey her harp.] “ You 
could not be expected to have thought on the subject before; but 
when you do think of it, you must see the importance of getting 
in the grass.” 

[Sir Thomas. } 


“ His 


“He [Edmund] knows that if he does not live 


among his parishioners, and prove himself by constant attention 
their well-wisher and friend, he does very little either for their 
good or his own.” 








“Emma.” [Mr. Woodhouse.] “ The carriage! But James will 
like to put the horses to for such a little way.” ... [Emma 
“ And as for James, you may be very sure he will always like going 
to Randall’s because of his daughter’s being housemaid there. ‘ 
that was your doing, papa. You got Hannah that good place.” 
“fam very glad I did think of her. It was very lucky, for] 
would not have had poor James think himself slighted on any 
account.” 

Miss Austen’s view of “selfish luxury” appears j 

a a 
“Sense and Sensibility”: 

{Marianne.] “I cannot express my own abhorrence of myself, 
Whenever I looked towards the past I saw some duty neg!ected 
or some failing indulged.” 

[Elinor.] “His own enjoyment or his own ease was in ev 
particular his ruling principle.” And in “Pride and Prejudice 
[Mr. Bingley’s sisters] “ were rather handsome, . . . had a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds, were in the habit of spending more 
than they ought and of associating with people of Rank, and 
were therefore in every respect entitled to think well of them. 
selves and meanly of others.” 

There are many more indications, but I wi!l only add Anne 
Elliot’s speech in “ Persuasion ” : 

“One thing F have had to do of a more trying nature—going to 
almost every house in the parish, a sort of take-leave. I was told 
that they wished it.” 

I hope you may be able to find room for this letter, as I feel 
sure an unjust view of Miss Austen would not be deliberately 
put forth by the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AILEEN ARTHUR, 

[It is delightful to see Miss Austen defended so gallantly 
but the fact remains that the society which she ironically 
depicted with such consummate skill, reticence, and good 
taste was more pleasure-loving, more selfish, and more 
luxurious—allowance being made for our advance in the 
mechanical arts and sciences—than our own.—Ep. Spectalor.] 





“SIMPLE, SENSUOUS, PASSIONATE.” 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator."’} 
Siz,—Will you allow me a word of comment on a sentence in 
your current “ Notes of the Week”? The writer is dealing 
with Browning, and says: “In truth, Browning had all the 
merits of a great poet except one. Assuming, with Milton, 
that poetry to be complete must be ‘simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate.’” Where, may I venture to ask, does Milton either 
assume or say this? In his tract on “ Education” he con- 
siders the claim to priority in time between logic and rhetoric 
on the one hand and poetry on the other in the scheine of 
studies which he recommends; and decides (not without some 
hesitation) for taking poetry first, “as being lees subtle and fine, 
but more simple, sensuous, and passionate,” 7.e., than logic and 
rhetoric. The statement is interesting andimportant; but it is 
surely not equivalent to a statement or an assumption that 
“poetry to be complete must be simple, sensuous, passionate.” 
Does he make such a statement anywhere else P I raise 
the point because, famous as are Milton’s words, I have 
never known them referred to in the sense in which Milton 
used them. He is always credited with having said that poetry 
ought to be simple, sensuous, and passionate, as if that were an 
exhaustive statement of its ideal. He may have thought so 
(though I question it), but he does not say so in the only 
passage known to me in which the words occur. As the con- 
text clearly shows, he is not laying down an ideal of poetry; 
he is, from an educational point of view, enumerating those 
“organic arts” the study of which helps towards good writing 
as well as towards the appreciation of literary masterpieces; 
and his point is that such works as Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ars Poetica ought probably to be taken before books 
on logic and rhetoric, because the matters with which they are 
concerned are simpler, more sensuous, and more passionate 
than the subject-matters of logic and rhetoric, and, therefore, 
better suited to younger students. And, judging from other 
sayings of his about the characteristics and aims of poetry, as 
well as from his own practice, 1 am inclined to think that if 
one had charged Milton in the flesh (as he is so often charged 
by critics) with naming the vital nerves of poesy simplicity, 
sensuousness, and passion, he might have met the charge with 
a lofty and somewhat scornful repudiation. —I am, Sir, &c., 
D. W. Ranniz. 

West Hayes, Winchester. 

[A reference to the tract on “ Education” shows that Mr. 
Rannie’s account of what Milton said is perfectly correct. 
He affords us another proof of the importance of the maxim, 
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—————E . 
“Verify your references.” We may plead in excuse that 


Coleridge fell imto the same error that we did.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





UNSINKABLE SHIPS. 
[To tue Eprror or Tax “ Sprxcrator.”’] 
S1r,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. Marston Niles, is 
the soundest and most illuminating treatise that I have yet 
seen on the all-important question of unsinkuble ships. The 
only solution will be found in the construction of innumerable 
self-contained and independent air compartments. My 
neighbour, Mr. Theo. Osborn Smith, who is a clever yacht 
designer and inventor, well known ou the Thames, had some 
days ago shown me a scheme much on Mr. Niles’s lines, but 
the air compartments were open from below, designed to act 
on the principle of a diving-bell. Each cabin and corridor 
forms an air-lock some feet below the deck above. 
Ventilation is provided by syphon. Mr. Smith is, I 
believe, writing to you himself. I have made very 
many voyages to the St. Lawrence, and having a 
seaman’s training have taken much interest in the ice problem. 
In the Allan steamers it used to be the practice to take the 
temperature of the water every half-hour, but I have been 
within five miles of a fleet of a hundred bergs without any 
change in the thermometer. As far as I can recollect, it was 
not till the ship was within a mile or two of them that the 
drop eccurred. The suggestion to fit pipes leading a constant 
stream over a thermometer in constant view is a most excellent 
one, and I only wonder it hasn’t been done long ago; but the 
chief thing is to make ships unsinkable, and this can be done 
if the public will be content to forgo some of their luxuries. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Cuas. Percy DEAN. 
Allerton, Yarmouth, I.W. 





(To raz Eprror or tee “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—As long as our great ocean liners are dependent upon a 
system of bulkheads, reaching even the high degree of elabora- 
tion as embodied in the ‘ Titanic,’ so long will there be the 
liability to disaster such as we now grieve and deplore. By 
all means let us seek to avoid the recurrence of such a terrible 
calamity. There is one way, and at present only one, of 
certainly saving the vessel and her company. She must be 
made unsinkable apart from the bulkheads, so that even if 
cut in two the parts must float. Is this possible? Un- 
doubtedly yes by the “air-lock system” of construction. By 
this construction a vessel may be made of steel, and most of 
her internal framework and fittings be also heavier than water, 
and, if waterlogged, remain afloat, even if her bulkheads are 
ruptured and the bottom ripped open. Briefly, the system con- 
sists in arranging that each separate compartment forms an 
* air-lock ”’—that, say, on an average each part shall retain, if 
immersed, one-third of its cubic contents as air, the water 
being excluded by the presence of the air: Each cabin, store- 
room, saloon, boiler and engine room, even decks, holds, bulk- 
heads, partitions, and the like, should be considered as separate 
entities and made to retain sufficient air to float them. This 
would be done, not by air-tight compartments, but by the 
upper portions of each being made air-tight, the lower being 
fitted as at present in most cases. Ventilation, light, and 
access can be readily provided. It is only when the water 
reaches the lower part that the air is “ locked” or trapped in 
the upper part, there being no vent for the air to escape. 
Some compartments would support many times the weight of 
the walls and portion of deck of which they are composed, and 
would then compensate for those parts that cannot be made 
entirely self-supporting. It can be shown that a vessel may 
be so composed, and, although entirely of metal, be independ- 
ent of bulkheads or watertight compartments. The vessel, 
however badly damaged below, will still float with her upper 
decks above water, and these would form emergency quarters 
for the whole ship’s company until help arrives. Not only 
can the passengers and crew be saved, but the hull and cargo, 
if these do not weigh too much, may be saved, too. The air- 
lock system can be elaborated and adapted to all future 
vessels, and the travelling public enjoy the security of unsink- 
able liners, and confidence be re-established in naval archi- 
tecture.—I am, Sir, &c., Tueo. Osporn SMITH. 

Yarmouth, I.W. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I have seen the letter of 
your correspondent, Mr. Marston Niles, on “ Shipwreck 





Problems,” and I think this letter may be of interest, as I 
point out how the “ fool-proof ship” may be constructed. If 
desired I will gladly send fuller details. T. 8. 





THE ETHICS OF SHIPWRECK. 
(To tax Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—To your previous notes on this subject may be added 
a record that at least one English lady repudiates the pre- 
cedence conceded to her sex, and prefers the Chinese to the 
European morality about rescue in shipwrecks. The Cam- 
bridge Weekly News of May 10th reports an address delivered 
to the University Fabian Society by a Miss Millicent Murby. 
In the course of it she said that 

“it seemed to her a ghastly thing that in the ‘ Titanic’ disaster 
such an enormous proportion of women were saved, whilst so many 
men were allowed to go down. Women are beginning to realize 
that we have got to consider very carefully whether it is worth 
while that the weak should always be saved and the strong allowed 
to godown. It will be difficult to get men to relinquish their 
heroic ideals. But women must realize that it is necessary for 
them to stand by.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR. 


[To tuz Eprror or raz “Srecrator.”| 
Sir,—Professor Kenny’s second letter shows that a shipload 
of Chinese—as the line which you last week allowed me to 
quote from Euripides seems to show that one of Greeks— 
would not have put the women and children in the boats first, 
But in another respect the Greeks may read usa lesson. A 
group of English firemen were found guilty the other day of 
breach of their contract with the White Star, but were let off 
because the loss of the ‘Titanic’ had got on their nerves. 
Theodorides in the “ Anthology,” sect. 3, 19 (Mackail), has this 
epitaph :— 

vaunyou wes elul * ov 5t wade * Kal yap 56” qucis 
@Adue8’, ai Aowral vijes éxovrordpour. 
The late Dr. William James gives the following exquisite 
rendering (whose is it?) in “ Pragmatism,” p. 297 :— 
“ A shipwrecked seaman buried on this coast 
Bids you set sail : 
Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost, 
Weathered the gale,” 
W. A. CG. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE LOSS OF THE ‘ TITANIC.’ 


(To tus Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—When a railway accident happens and lives are lost an 
inquest is held and somebody stands a chance of being tried 
for manslaughter, while the offending railway company may 
be sued for damages. It may be that were the same law 
meted out to shipping as to railway companies we should 
hear less of these accidents at sea. I have made scores of 
ocean voyages and have had some close shaves of shipwreck 
myself. I think we may safely assume that for one shipwreck 
there are at least half a dozen narrow escapes. Most of the 
wrecks I have known of were due to want of ordinary prudence, 
Mercantile skippers seem to feel it a point of honour not to 
alter their course or stop their engines. If there is 
danger of collision let the other ship give way. The 
slightest alteration to her course, or momentary stopping of 
engines, would have taken the ‘Oceana’ clear. Had the 
skipper of the ‘ Delhi’ felt his way with the lead until certain 
of his position he might have saved his ship. The ‘Titanic’ 
steams gaily along at full speed in the known neighbourhood 
of ice. Had she luckily missed the iceberg no doubt her 
captain would have commanded on the return journey without 
aslur on his reputation. What seems to be needed is some 
supervision of the conduct of the skipper by an inspection 
of the log, and a cautioning, reprimanding, or even super- 
seding one who has been taking risks, even though disaster 
has been escaped.—I am, Sir, &c., E. WwW. ¥ 








WIRELESS AND THE ‘TITANIC.’ 
[To ru Eprros or tas “Srectraton.” j 

S1z,—My attention has been drawn to your issue of April 27th. 
In the third paragraph of “ News of the Week” you state 
that 
“ evidence was given as to the messages sent by some of the wire- 
less operators. During the voyage of the ‘Carpathia’ from the 
scene of the wreck to New York the telegraphist refused te 
answer all questions about the ‘Titanic’ by wireless because he 
had been encouraged to expect a large sum of money for his 
narrative on landing. Several messages among operators them- 
selves related tothe business of selling their information, 
Mr, Marconi admitted that he had authorized this sale.” 
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I am confident that you would not willingly do an injustice to 
tiis company or to Mr. Marconi, and inasmuch as the state- 
ment which I cite is seriously misleading and incorrect I feel 
sure you will not hesitate to give it correction. 

Mr. Marconi has himself only just returned from New York, 
and it was therefore impossible to write you authentically till 
one was in a position to obtain the facts. This I am now able 
to do and give you an exact account of what actually did 
take place. The operator of the ‘Carpathia’ did not refuse 
to answer any questions except under the directions of the 
captain. His position on the ship was purely that of a tele- 
graphist, and his duty is merely to send such telegrams as he 
is instructed to send. He signs the articles when he joins the 
ship, is therefore entirely under the orders of the captain, and 
in fact is an officer of the ship. The narrative which he sold 
was his personal experience and nothing more. It was not 
until he had passed Sandy Hook and was coming into port 
that he received a message from a friend obviously with the 
intention of enabling him to sell his story instead of giving it 
away to all the newspaper reporters who would surround him 
as soon as he landed. Mr. Marconi was not acquainted with 
the telegram which was sent to him, nor did it have his 
authority or approval. 

I question, however, if we have the right or the power to pre- 
vent an operator selling his personal experience to the Press 
when he reaches the end of his journey, providing always that 
the captain of the ship does not forbid it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Goprrey OC. Isaacs, Managing Director, 
The Marconi International Marine Communication Co., Ltd., 


Watergate House, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

[Our note was a summary of the evidence printed in the 
Times, and though we are glad to publish Mr. Isaacs’s 
explanation we cannot admit that we misrepresented the 
testimony that was before us.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ATHENS. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Having come to Athens for the Orientalist Congress 
after an absence of several years, I am struck, as I think all 
old visitors must have been, with the progress visible, both 
moral and material. Two things are still needed for the 
development of the country and the consolidation of the 
kingdom: one is the completion of the railway which will 
place Greece in land communication with the rest of Europe. 
If this were done the “ tourist industry” would bring showers 
of gold into the country; as things are now it is not only 
the sea passage, in an often stormy sea, that keeps 
people away, but the uncertainty of finding berths on the 
steamers—at least at this time of year—and the chance of 
having to remain longer than was planned or desired. In 
spite of all this, the inflow of tourists is constantly on the 
increase, and I believe it was never so large as it has been this 
year. 

The other point, the consolidation of the kingdom, is 
a more thorny subject. Nothing is to be gained, how- 
ever, by keeping silence about facts which must be 
patent to any one even after a very brief residence 
in Greece. The kingdom of Greece will never be really 
consolidated while the question of Crete remains un- 
solved. There is an atmosphere of unrest which may any 
day break into a storm. Just now things are quiet, and I 
think there is no one who disputes the great services of the 
King to his adopted country: the Crown Prince also, who has 
just been reinstated as head of the Army, was well received at 
the review of the troops on Independence Day. But it is idle 
to deny that at any time something very dangerous to the 
State and very threatening to the dynasty might happen. 
Would this be an advantage to Europe? Would it not be 
rathera deadly peril to Europe—a torch that might 
set half the continent on fire? Though very few poli- 
ticians have now the luminous insight into the importance of 
the Greek Kingdom in the European system which was 
possessed by the late Sir Charles Dilke, yet one would think 
that only wilful blindness could prevent the least far-seeing 
statesmen from seizing the manifold dangers of the Greeks 
getting “out of hand,” and this is precisely what any day 
may happen. 

There is an impression among persons usually well informed 
that the real reason the Powers oppose the union of Crete 


with Greece is the fear that one among them might gain pre. 
ponderate influence over Suda Bay—the incomparable 
anchorage which would shelter all the navies of Europe. I 
was told only yesterday by a gentleman who resided for many 
years in Crete, and who is now closely in touch with the 
diplomatic element here, that the opposition on this account 
was believed to come especially from England. But surely 
the difficulty is by no means insoluble. An agreement secur. 
ing equal rights to all the Powers to anchor their warships 
in Suda Bay might be arrived at, and, as was pointed ont to 
me, it would be of great advantage to the island by bringing 
to it the trade and prosperity of a universal naval station. 

Greece remains possibly the only foreign country where 
England is regarded with love and gratitude by the whole 
people. The statues of Lord Byron and of Mr. Gladstone 
here in Athens are not mere lifeless stones but the embodi- 
ment of the warmest feelings of a nation. I remember at 
Candia, when I was present at the Te Deum on the first 
anniversary of the emancipation of the island, how touched 
I was when in the prayers for the souls of Cretan martyrs 
were mentioned the British sailors whose massacre caused 
Admiral Noel to send the Turkish soldiers and their guns out 
of Crete. Here, on Independence Day, in the Te Deum at the 
Cathedral, which is the most solemn ceremony in the year, 
prayers are said for all lovers of Greece. Such gratefal 
sentiments deserve a response which would be no less wise 
than generous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 
Hotel de la Grande-Bretagne, Athens. 





“ALONE IN WEST AFRICA.” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—Thank you very much indeed for your very kind review 
of my book “ Alone in West Africa” in your issue of May 4th. 
Will you let me comment just once or twice upon your 
remarks? Iam sorry, of course, if 1 occasioned inconvenience 
and anxiety to others by my wanderings, but one cannot 
always count the cost even to one’s self, and I think you will 
admit that on the whole it was better I should have gone 
if only to show that such things can be done, and done after 
all fairly easily. That I was afraid once or twice without 
cause is really nothing: one has to be afraid occasionally in 
life without cause, and itis all experience. The same may be said 
when one is afraid with cause—it is experience. Life would lack 
savour if it were so sheltered that in all the years one had never 
had reason to be afraid. Surely it was worth doing if only to 
show that a woman could do it and be in good health all the 
time. That health question is the crux of the whole matter. 
You laugh at me very generously and kindly; and surely 
never had author a kinder reviewer; I laugh at myself for 
writing as if what had occurred to me cannot have occurred 
to those who have been administering and trading with West 
Africa all these years, and as if “ West Africa had now been 
discovered for the first time.” I suppose I have done that, 
but for my excuse I must mention that though I have eagerly 
sought all information about West Africa for many years I 
have never heard anything good of it. Every man and 
woman seem banded together to curse the country. In 
England every one held up their hands in astonishment at 
the idea of a woman going there or expecting to do anything 
but ruin her health if she did. On the coast I never went 
anywhere but it seemed many of the inhabitants rose up 
to point out to me the manifold imperfections, not to say 
impossibilities, of the country. So often I came across 
merchants and officials who admitted no beauty, charm, 
or value in the country, who counted themselves miserable 
exiles, and who were emphatic on the impossibility of 
bettering the conditions, of bringing out white women. 
Do you wonder, then, that when I found an entrancingly 
lovely land in some places, that when I found I enjoyed 
the rudest health, I in my turn have tried to rub in, 
possibly a little too emphatically, that these West African 
colonies are of great value to the British Crown, and the fact 
ought to be recognized? Finally—I cannot say it too often— 
I feel that the English upbringing is becoming too soft and 
luxurious. It is delightful to have luxuries—no one appreciates 
them more than I do—but it seems to me there is grave danger 





to the community in the undoubted fact that so many English- 
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women fail to follow their husbands simply because they are 
accustomed to being kept in cotton-wool. If only you had 
heard as often as I have done that a man cannot bring out his 
wife because she would have to sleep in a hut with- 
out glass windows and with only a beaten earth floor, 
because the only other man in the station was single, 
because she would have to be left alone at times, because a 
d woman servant was an impossibility, because she might 
be sick, and who would escort her down to the coast in that case ? 
—for a hundred other reasons that would certainly, if they were 
worth listening to, have left Australia and Canada still empty 
wastes! We must be a little harder, I feel it very strongly ; 
especially must our women be a little harder. Every 
second woman I meet I want to shake because she is so afraid 
of being uncomfortable. This intense desire for comfort is 
making of people so many sheep without any initiative, and 
is undoubtedly bad for the nation. 
Again I thank you very much indeed and am faithfully 
yours, Mary Gaunt. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprectator.”] 
S1r,—Among those who will have read with pleasure the 
interesting article in your issue of May 4th on the late Professor 
A. J. Church there will probably be not a few who remember 
what they owe to him as his former pupils at University 
College, London. Few of us who were privileged to attend 
his more advanced classes there can fail to recall the inspiring 
manner in which, in particular, he taught us Latin prose 
composition, passages from Merivale, Gibbon, or Burke being 
discussed and transformed before the class in so vivid a manner 
that at the end of the lesson one seemed almost to be thinking 
in Latin. They were giants in those days in the professoriate 
at University College: A. J. Church, Alfred Goodwin (whose 
early death in 1892 is one of the tragedies of English scholar- 
ship}, Henry Morley, and E. 8S. Beesly (still happily amongst 
us, though now in well-earned retirement at St. Leonards). 
With teachers such as these University College, London, has 
laid many an Englishman of the present day under a life-long 
obligation.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Knaus. 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. 








WOODEN HOUSES. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’} 
Siz,—With regard to the objection of liability to fire of 
wooden houses referred to by one of your correspondents 
(vide Spectator, April 13th), it may interest your readers to 
hear that at the biggest fire which hae attacked this city for 
many years the fire started ina brick building, passed over 
a wooden building next door to it, and completely gutted a 
stone building next door to the wooden. The only building 
standing after the fire was the wooden one! A plentiful 
supply of water was obtainable, and, given that, a wooden house 
appears to have a better chance than either a brick or a stone 
one. In this Province ninety-nine houses out of one hundred 
are built of wood, and yet losses by fire are not over-frequent. 
If only the prejudice of local authorities in England to 
wooden houses could be overcome I feel sure the bousing 
problem in, at any rate, country districts would be rapidly 
solved.—I am, Sir, &c., Hawirax RESIDENT. 
Halifaz, Nova Scotia. 





“A DEARTH OF SWALLOWS.” 


[To rue Eprron or THe “Sprecrator.”’} 


Sir,—It may be remembered that in the summer of 1910 


* pigeon fanciers experienced heavy losses by the failure of 


their birds to “ home,” and it was seriously suggested that this 
might be due to wireless telegrapby. A note in the Daily 
Mail, August 15th, 1910, says :— 

“The question of how far wireless telegraphy upsets the homing 
instincts of carrier pigeons is at present being keenly discussed 
among pigeon experts. Captain Fraser, Mayor of Hove, and a 
well-known breeder of homing birds, is convinced that the in- 
creased loss of his birds during recent year? is due to the new 
electrical influence. ‘Iam firmly of the opinion,’ he stated to a 
representative of the Daily Mail, ‘that wireless telegraphy in- 
terferes with birds in flight, disturbing that mysterious sense 
determining the direction in which they wish to fly. Whereas I 
lost a few birds in a season a few years ago, and then generally 
from stray shooting and hawks, last year (1909) I lost sixty-four, 
and this year (1910) over fifty birds have failed to come home. 

is in my mind no doubt whatever that wireless telegraphy 


~ 





is the chief cause of the loss of the birds. It may frighten them 
and interfere with their sense of direction, or they may be killed 
by the ether waves,.’” 

So far I have been quoting, and mention the theory for what 
it may be worth; but anyhow it is an interesting one, and if 
there is any truth in it it would no doubt apply to swallows 
as much as to carrier pigeons. As to my own experiences, 
when I bought this house (1902) at Oxford. there were eleven 
or twelve nests under the eaves of the west wall: all 
these were fully occupied that year and every succeed- 
ing year up to and including 1909. But in 1910 not 
a single one was occupied (¢¢, the same year as 
mentioned in the Daily Mail). In 1911 I had some 
painting done to the eaves, &c.,and the workmen destroyed 
all but three of the nests. Only one of these was occupied, 
and the same one was again occupied yesterday (May 12th). 
No attempt at all was made by the swallows to rebuild the 
old nests or build new ones. My jobbing gardener says much 
the same has happened at the other houses at which he works, 
and he thinks the swallows have left for places where they 
can find clay for building with, the soil bere being too dry 
owing to the long drought. Some ground for thinking that 
swallows, &c., may have not so good a sense of direction 
as they used to is shown by an incident mentioned in a letter 
I received from my son last year. Writing May 17th, 191], 
on board the P. and O. ss. ‘Simla,’ he says :— 

“ We have had quite a fair from Malta [the ship was 
bound for the East} with the wind aft for the last two days, and 
hundreds of swallows and one hawk came on board: they all 
thought we were homeward bound, but left us when they found 
they were wrong.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 0. 8. Harris. 





THE UNSEEN “R.” 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Srecratror.”’)} 
Srr,—I have been reading, with some amusement, the dis- 
cussion in your paper about the pronunciation of words like 
idea, which some say should have the sound of a final r, and 
others are against this. I think, perhaps, foreigners notice, 
more than we ourselves do, such peculiarities in our language, 
and a Frenchman, once joking with me on the subject, said: 
“The only word in which you English pronounce the ‘r’ iv 
‘colonel,’ which has none.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
THORWALD SITs. 
Department of Agriculture, Cairo. 





THE REVERBERATION OF THE ‘ORION’S’ GUNS. 
[To tux Epitor or Trax “ Specratror.”] 
Sr1r,—My house is on a high hill near Godalming, and as I 
sat reading the other afternoon I heard, or rather felt, a long 
vibrating boom several times repeated. I thought it must be 
a motor van maneuvring behind the house, but found nothing 
there. Then I guessed what it might be, and forthwith wrote 
to the chief gunnery officer of H.M.S. ‘Orion’ to make sure. 
Through the very kind courtesy of this gentleman, I am able 
to state for certain that the discharge of the ‘Orion's’ guns 
was distinctly audible ninety-seven statute miles from the 
ship, the sound taking somewhere about eleven minutes to 
travel the distance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Puiuip T. Kenway. 
Hambledon, Godalming. 





THE NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
(To Tae Epitor or tae “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you would insert the follow. 
ing notice in your paper :—The Naples Society for the Protection 
of Animals bas received a donation of £5 from H.M. Queen 
Alexandra and a similar sum from H.I1.M. Empress Marie 
Feodorovna of Russia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy Carew Essex, 
Hon, Treasurer. 
26 Charles Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


_—_— 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 


NATURE. 
Swe seems a Psyche, darkly wed 
To some immortal Spouse, 
Bat nove liath surely seen or said 
To whom she pays her vows. 


In vain for her the saints rehearse. 
Their benedicite, 

She will not bless, she will not curse, 
She chants no litany. 


A faithless part she seems to play, 
And yet-she- hath ‘abhorr’d 
Delilah’s fault, and gives away 
No secret of her Lord. 


For when the over-curious guest 
Essays to probe and peep 

She lays him ’twixt her either breast 
A valley dark and deep— 

And ere he hath begun the quest 
Behold, he is asleep ! 





Anna Bunston. 
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VIVISECTION: A PLAIN ISSUE.* 

Ir ia.good for every man that he should face the question of 
what is rather prejudicially-calied vivisection and make up 
his mind one way or'the other. Is he or is he not in favour 
of allowing experiments. under careful and humane restrictions 
to.be.made on living, animals in order that medical science 
should be advanced, op,at.all evente—not to prejudge the 
matter—in order that, advancement should be aimed at? It 
is a question which affects not only science but ethics and 
the whole of life...No man can be complimented on his 
courage who ignores the, question merely beeause he dis- 
likes the delicate problem of determining what may be 
called his social relation to the brute werld, or because 
he does not want. the trouble of investigating the evidence 
on which modern medical science is founded and asks to be 
justified. If he can bring-himself to the test of the “social” 
question the difficulty of investigating the evidence need not 
trouble him much. The evidence was recently laid before us 
all by the Royal Commission on Vivisection, and in Mr. 
Stephen Paget's book there is another opportunity of reading 
the essentials of the:case in a still more concise and digestible 
form. : 

Mr. Stephen Paget wrote this book at the request of the 
Research Defence Society. It may be said that it is therefore 
an ex parte statement. But the beauty of the book is that it 
summarizes the opinions of those who support vivisection and 
those who condemn it in their own language. If Mr. Paget has 
misquoted or misrepresented any one it will be open to that 
person toexpose Mr. Paget. We judge from this book and from 
what we know of Mr. Paget that he is too able and too fair 
for such a thing to be possible. This. book appears to us to 
provide materials on whieh- no-one-need hesitate to come to a 
conclusion. Let all: who have delayed in making up their 
minds read it, and we shall be astonished if one person in ten 
thousand comes to.an honest: decision against what is called 
vivisection. The case for the defence is really overwhelming, 
and it has become increasingly so as the years have passed, 
and the beneficial results of experiments on animals, 
not only to human beings but to the animal world, have 
become more plain. and more numerous. Between the 
Report of the Royal Commission published in 1875 and 
that of the recent Royal Commission published this year the 
aspect of the case for vivisection has changed wonderfully. 
We venture: to ‘say’ that many people who doubted the 
justifiability ‘of exptriments on animals thirty-five years 
ago: would now fully admit that their objections can no longer 
be maintained: “ Whit’ Mi. Paget calls the “Thirty Years’ 


iments on Animals: Evidence before the Royal Com- 
y Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. Witn an Introduction 
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War” against disease between the appointment of the two 
Commissions has been a continuous record of conquest with 
the help of experiments on living animals. 

We all understand, and let us hope we all respect, the 
humane point of view. No decent person tolerates the thought 
of purposeless suffering inflicted in the. name of science on 
animals, particularly on. the domestic animals. Any man 
¢an appreciate the odiousness of inflicting purposeless suffer. 
ing if he thinks of his own dog—his “ little friend,” in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase—given over to the operating-table of some 
callous stranger. This is a picture easily conjured up in the 
imagination, and anti-vivisectionists, knowing this well, do 
not scruple to make an appeal to the dog-loving public by the 
assertion that purposeless suffering is inflicted. The Report 
of the recent Royal Commission proves, however, by evidence 
that would be instantly accepted as valid in any court of law 
—the case indeed in a law court would never be allowed to go 
to the jury—that no experimental operations are performed on 
animals which are not completely under anesthetics. Pain on 
the operating-table does not exist. ‘The pictures displayed at 
railway stations and elsewhere of dogs appealing ‘to their 
tormentors with a more than human expression in their eyes ; 
the morbid exhibition of the surgical apparatus of a vivisec. 
tionist and of a stuffed dog pinioned for an operation in a 
shop window in Piccadilly—these are all unscrupulous 
appeals. With almost as much decency and truth could one 
have a tableau of a human being undergoing an operation in 
order to prove that mankind suffers from man. 

But if there is no pain on the operating-table for 
animals any more than for men there remains of. course 
the convalescence of animals which are not killed 
under anesthetics but are allowed to recover. Their 
wounds, which receive proper antiseptic treatment, cause 
at the worst just. as much suffering as human beings 
endure from the healing of clean wounds after an operation. 
The pain under modern methods is insignificant. We can 
respect, though we cannot accept, the point of view of those 
who say no man has a right to dispose of the life or well-being 
of any animal. We think the principle preposterously 
illogical unless these people also refuse to kill animals either 
for food or in order to keep the animal world within bounds, 
If animals were not killed and were allowed to breed freely 
they would soon overrun the land and arrive at a state 
of fierce famine and unceasing massacre among them- 
selves. The point of view which we can neither 
accept nor respect is that of the anti-vivisectionists 
who do consent to the killing of animals for certain obvious 
and necessary reasons, but attempt to discredit experiments 
on animals by charges of cruelty which they cannot sub- 
stantiate and by medical arguments which break down hope- 
lessly before a competent board. Yet such arguments are 
still used to enlist public sympathy on a false issue. We 
have never read- evidence before a Commission in which the 
voice of authority and knowledge was so ludicrously on one 
side as in the Report of last March. As Mr. Paget says, the 
Commissioners might well have drawn attention to this fact; 
but at all events it is sufficiently obvious in this book. The 
twelve charges brought against the Home Office by Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge, apparently modelled on the famous 
“J’accuse” of Zola, simply fall to the ground for want of 
proof. 

What strikes us chiefly in anti-vivisectionists is their 
amazing lack of proportion. In sport, in the marketing 
of animals for food, in the ordinary amateur operations by 
farmers on animals, and so forth, there is unquestionably 
great and avoidable suffering about which they do not think 
it worth while to say anything in particular. They 
prefer to fasten their attention upon the one form of 
animal suffering — mostly insignificant suffering — which 
is fruitful, and of which the sum total fades into 
nothingness beside the sum total of benefit to men and 
animals alike. There is nothing to be said of the mind 
that can call Lister a “ brute ”—Lister who, perhaps, brought 
more alleviation to the pains of humanity than any man who 
ever lived—except that he is capable de tout. It is very pretty 
to say that Nature supplies in herbs all the balms and drugs 
that are necessary for human ills, and that clinical experience 
will show sufficiently how they ought to be applied. The 
simple fact is that in struggling to cure the diseases which 
she creates Nature herself does not work. in this way. Her 
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rocess is not the culling of soothing and agreeable herbs, 

but the overcoming of a state of civil war inside an afflicted 
body by agents which are already there. In this civil war 
a revolutionary microbe tries to strangle and cast out the 
beneficent and constitutional microbe. What medieal science 
has recently learned to do, almost entirely by vivisection, is to 
intervene directly in that internal struggle by using the 
weapons which Nature is using, and thus, as the ally of 
Nature, to throw its weight on the side of law and order. 
Anti-vivisectionists are never tired of saying that a cure for 
cancer has not yet been discovered by means of experiments 
onanimals. That is true; but it is not a good reason for 
ceasing to try to discover a cure which if it comes at all will 
almost certainly come through such experiments. 

Think of what has already been accomplished by the 
application of Pasteur’s principles. Malaria, Mediterranean 
fever, yellow fever, plague in India, sleeping-sickness, 
diphtheria, are only some of the diseases which ‘used to claim 
their thousands of victims every year and are now being brought 
under strict subjection where they have not been utterly 
abolished. But where do the animals comein? These are not 
animals’ diseases. No; but the animals have also gained 
enormously. There is scarcely a bacterial or parasitic 
disease in which an animal has not now an immeasurably 
better chance than formerly of being cured or made 
immune from the disease. The diagnosis of glanders, 
anthrax, tuberculosis, swine fever, and swine erysipelas 
has been made much easier through inoculation 
experiments. Inoculation saves millions of cattle from 
rindérpest. Pleuro-pneumonia has been stamped out in Great 
Britain and is disappearing in South Africa. Tetanus is no 
longer the terror it used to be. In former days an animal 
with a slight wound in the under part of its body could not 
sit upon tetanus-infected ground without the certainty of 
taking the disease. The death-rate from blackquarter is 
being continually reduced. 

It is unnecessary to go on with such lists of reduced 
suffering. Let us repeat that there is no longer any reason 
why every humane and rational man who studies his con- 
science should not make up his mind on this question. The 
“Thirty Years’ War” has now supplied more than enough 
data for the purpose. The example of Lord Cromer, who 
wrote the simple and clear Introduction to this book, is a fine 
one. He was asked to become President of the Research Defence 
Society, and before he accepted the invitation he went into the 
whole question of experiments on animals. His hatred of cruelty 
to animals and his intervention in the interests of animals in 
Egypt are well known. He had therefore to decide whether 
conspicuous public connexion with the Society would do harm. 
From that point of view—for he was under no sort of obliga- 
tion to accept the presidency—he entered the inquiry with an 
open mind. The courageous and definite conclusion at which 
he arrived does honour to one whose occupation in life has been 
honestly and impartially to balance rights and wrongs in policy 
and to take decisions which affect the welfare of millions. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
In an age of high metrical accomplishment, but no very 
strong poetic talent, Mr. Charles Doughty occupies a position 
by himself. The vigorous impulse and the imaginative 
strength of his genius have painfully and slowly created their 
own medium. His is not a style which can have many 
imitators. Though he has many great lines he-has few 
felicities, and the reader, accustomed to delight himself in 
episodic beauties, is a little bewildered by work which owes its 
power to the bigness of its design und the sheer weight of 
imagination and intellect. His new poem, The Clouds, is a 





* (1) The Clouds, By Charles M. Doughty. London: Duckworth and Co, 
5s. net.]—— (2) The Bride of Dionysus, and other Poems. By R. C, 
Trevelyan. London: Longmans and Co. [3s. 6d. net.]-—-(3) Moods, 
Songs, and Doggerels. By John Galsworthy. London: W. Heinemann. [5s. 
net. |——(4) The Hill of Vision. By James Stephen. Dublin: Maunsel and 
Co, (3s. 6d. net. |——{5) Poems. By Seumas O'Sullivan. Same publishers and 
price. 6) Horizons and Landmarks, By S. R. Lysaght. London: Macmillan 
and Co. i. 6d. net. |——(7) Poems of Adoration. By Michael Field. London: 
Sands and Co. (5s. net.j]——(8) Consecration, and other Poems, By Mabel 
Malet. London and Hull: A. Brown. [@d. net. |——{9) Sonnets. By ‘* Lucilla,”* 
Second Series. London: Elkin Mathews. [2s. 6d. net.] (10) The Wind on 
the Heath. By May Byron. London: Hodder and Steughton, (5s, net. |—— 
(11) Footsteps of Autumn, and other Poems, By tdward H. Blakeney. Ely: the 
Author, [7s. 6d. net.]|——(12) Fires. By W. W. Gibson. Book I, London: 
E, Mathews. [ls, net.]——(13) With Lute and Viol. By C. G. Anderson. 
London: Griffiths. [2s. 6d. net.|——(14) Vale: a Book of Verse. By Leonard 
Inkster. London: A. C. Fifield. [1s. net.]——(15) Translations from Heine 
and Goethe. By Philip G. L. Webb. Same publisher. [2s. 6d. net.)——(16) 
Poems. By William Sharp. London: W. Heinemann. [5s, net. |—~(17) 
Verses, By Herbert Kennedy. Godalming: Curtis. (1s. net.) 








kind of epical drama—the tale of the invasion from the East 
of an unready England, interspersed with dialogues’ between 
the sufferers. It begins with a noble ‘picture of the Muses’ 
Garden, in which the souls of the great dead are dwelling, and 
from which the poet is shown the terrible drama of the future. 
After the burning of an Essex port, the story “follows the 
adventures of one man, who walks northward to find his family. 
It is an amazingly vivid picture of the fary and wreckage of 
war, when, to quote the poet’s rugged lines :— 
“Unequal our boy-levies be to stay 
The Invaders’ daily advance ; ‘nor ‘them te lead, 
Sufficient be our elementary officers.” 

The traveller finds in the Derbyshire hills a camp of 
fugitives, and in this part of the poem Mr. Doughty ap- 
proaches more nearly to the idyllic’ than in any of his other 
works. How the last stand was made in the mountains of 
Wales, how the people made short work of the Cabinet and 
help came in time from the Overseas' Empire to turn the 
tide, may be read in his strenuous and ‘massive verse. It 
is a great work, full of faith and thought:and a compelling 
sincerity; and, though it is impossible to give any taste of 
its quality by quotations, it does ‘not lack passages of rich 
poetic beauty. There is one only of the author's mannerisms 
which we feel to be a real stumbling-block—his habit of 
continually placing the verb first in the sentence, even when 
it is not specially emphasized. It distracts the reader by 
making him constantly wonder whether a sentence of direct 
narrative is not an imperative or an interrogation. 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s The Bride of Dienyeus, which he calls a 
“music drama,” reveals an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the dramatic; but he excels especially in atmo- 
sphere and scenery, and in the occasional lyrical passages, 
such as Phedra’s invocation of Hecate and the Satyr’s Song in 
Act III. It is interesting to compare his treatment of the 
Ariadne story with Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s in The Agonists. 
Some of Mr. Trevelyan’s short pieces, such as “The “Moun- 
tain Brook” and “The Thrush’s Song,” seem to us to reveal a 
curious originality both of imagery and mvsic. 

Mr. Galsworthy calls his book of verses “ Moods, Songs, and 
Doggerels,” and though we quarrel with the last word the 
other two are exactly descriptive. Perhaps he is too much like 
Browning’s Corregidor to be a great poet. His moods are 
strangely uniform—a sensitive joy in natural beauty pulled 
up sharply by the thought of cruelty‘and pain. He scarcely 
reaches the uplift and ecstasy of the greater moods. He is a 
true knight-errant, but his poem “Errantry” has not the joy 
of the quest. His courage, very noble and worthy as it is, is 
too tight-lipped to sing readily. But when we leave the 
** Moods” we get many charming songs: “ Devon to me,” the 
Dartmoor “Cuckoo Song,” and, best of all, some of the 
“ Doggerels,” like “ Drake’s Spirit,” “ Promenade,” and “The 
Devon Sage,” show Mr. Galsworthy in a frame of mind 
nearer the essentials of poetry. Mr. James Stephen's Hill of 
Vision redeems the promise of his ‘first book. He has an 
astonishing gift of easy natural melody, as simple and limpid 
as a mountain stream. ‘‘A Prelude and a Song” is in its 
way a masterpiece. He has other notes, too: a wild 
grotesqueness, which sometimes jars, and a gift for whimsical 
cosmic parables, as in “ Eve,” “The Winged ‘I'ramp,” and 
“The Lonely God.” Here is unmistakably a new and most 
genuine talent. We quote the first two verses of “The 
Fulness of Time.” 

“On a rusty iron throne 
Past the furthest star of space 
I saw Satan sit alone. 
Old and haggard was his face; 


For his work ‘was done, and he 
Rested in Eternity. 


And to him from out the sun 
Came his father and his friend 
Saying, Now the work is done 
Enmity is at an end. 

And he guided Satan to 
Taradises that he knew.” 

Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan’s Poems recall W. E. Henley in 
more ways than one, especially in his power of investing 
city scenes with lyrical beauty and in the wayward music of 
his songs. He has the wistfulness of the Celt and also a 
gift of sharp, clear observation. He is at his best in his 
songs, but such a piece as “The Earth-Lover” isa subtle and 
beautiful interpretation of an eternal irony. Mr, Lysaght’s 
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Horizons and Landmarks derive from a very different school. 
Though his subjects are mainly Irish they have none of the 
conventional “glamour.” He shows little lyrical aptitude, 
but his quiet low-toned pictures have a charm all their own. 
His finest poems tell of early days and the long thoughts of a 
boy, and at his best his tenderness and simplicity have a true 
poetic value. His themes are all contrasts—the dusty world 
and the green fields of youth, or southern richness and the 
rain-drenched pines of the north. 

Of the remaining volumes on our list Michael Field’s Poems 
of Adoration is the most remarkable. In verse less ornate 
than Francis Thompson’s, but not less ecstatic, the great tales 
and landmarks of the Church are celebrated. The first poem, 
“Desolation,” and the wonde:ful “ Virgo Potens” are as 
splendid in thought as in language. In Miss Malet’s 
Consecration we have devotional poetry in a lower key. One 
at least of the pieces, “Lord, Teach us to Pray,” has the 
deftness of phrasing of a seventeenth-century sacred epigram. 
“ Lucilla’s”” second series of Sonnets show the same qualities 
of sober thought and imagery and perfect verse as the first. 
‘Two of the best are addressed to another sonnet-writer, Lord 
Alfred Douglas.. As examples of what wealth of reflection 
fourteen lines can contain we would instance “A Regret,” 
“Interchanged Réles,” and the beautiful “ Mount Carmel.” 
Mrs. May Byron's Wind on the Heath contains as fine ballads 
as we have read for long. “London River,” “ Foulweather 
Jack,” “The Gypsy Taint,” “A Ballad of Famous Ships,” 
and “The Conqueror” have a roll and lilt like Mr. Noyes at 
his best. But, like Mr. Noyes, she has other moods, and it 
would be difficult to overpraise the tender beauty of “ At 
Bay,” “Two Against Fate,” and “The Little Gardens.” 
Mr. E. H. Blakeney’s Footsteps of Autumn contains much 
fine reflective verse and several delightful Alpine poems. He isa 
good example of artist and craftsman in one, for the yolume is 

, printed—and admirably printed—by himself. We welcome the 

. first volume of a new set of tales, Fires, by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. 
No one can tell a better story in verse or invest common things 
with asubtler romance. Among these grim and moving pictures 

. of plain folk it is hard to choose, but we should single out 
“The Wife” for its tragic irony, and “Flannan Isle” and 
“The Flute” for their imaginative power. Miss Anderson’s 
With Lute and Viol fulfils the promise of her earlier book 
Her light music never falters, and there is thought as well 
as melody in “The Lesser Gift” and “Quand-Méme.” 
Mr. Leonard Inkster’s Vale is a slim volume of songs and 
sonnets, delicate, fanciful, and finely tempered. We like 
Mr. Inkster best on his lyrical side, but “The Journalist's 

. Chant,” in another vein, has considerable emotional power. 
Mr. Philip Webb’s Translations from Heine and Goethe are 
a gallant attempt at the impossible. The flavour of Heine, at 
least, is hard to recapture, but Mr. Webb succeeds in giving 
us some scholarly and graceful renderings, and his versions of 
Goethe are admirable. The translation from the Second Part 
of Faust in particular is as good as we could wish for. 

The last two volumes on our list are collected works. Mr. 
William Sharp’s Poems are always interesting, but he is a good 
example of a man whose prose had infinitely more magic than 
his verse. Verses, by Mr. Herbert Kennedy, is a collection of 
the poems written by a Charterhouse boy who died in the 
autumn of 1910. They were written at the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen, and show undoubtedly a remarkable promise. 
For a-boy’s work they are singularly free from imitation and 
full of clear first-hand feeling and the joy of life. The later 
pieces, especially such as “A Prayer,’’ show an advance in 
thought and style which might well have augured great things. 


SOME NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS.* 
Our first natural history book is a good instance of the, 
abundant fare that is now provided for the general reader: 


* (1) The R of the S By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. 
With 51 Illustrations from original Photographs by the author. London: 
Chapman and Hall. (6s. net. |——(2) First Book of Zoology. By T. H. Burlend, 
M.A., B.Sc. London: millanand Co. [ls. 6d.;——(3) A History of British 
Mammals, By Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.I.A., F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations drawn by Edward A, Wilson, Part IX. London: Gurney 

> net per ——(4) The Home Life of the Osprey. Photo- 
graphed and Described by Clinton G. Abbott, B.A. With 32 Plates. London: 
Witherby and Co. wt net.]——(5) Birds of the Water, Wood, and Waste. By H. 
Guthrie-Smith. ellington, N.Z.: Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd.——(6) 
Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. Edited by W. R. Ogilvie-Grant. 
Vol. XXVIII. London: Witherby and Co. (6s.|——(7) Pads, Paws, and Claws, 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.8.,4.L.8. Pictures by Edwin Noble, R.B.A. London: 
ells ner, Darton and Co. ([5s. net) —(3) The Adventures of Jack 
Rabbit, By Richard Kearton, F.Z.8., F.B.P.8. With 8 Autochromes and 
numerous Photographs direct from Nature. Co., Ltd. 
1€s.] 
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The Romance of the Seasons, by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, bas 
two merits. It is pleasant reading and the information jg 
accurate. Sometimes the reader may possibly weary of 
“Demeter the great Earth-mother” mourning the departure 
of Persephone, and Tennyson’s lines about kind hearts and 
coronets are a trifle hackneyed to quote. But Mr. Duncan 
travels over well-trodden ground, and he gives clear information 
such as the general reader with a taste for natural history 
in small doses will appreciate. So, following the seasons, we 
read about pollination in flowers, the development of tad. 
poles, carnivorous plants, chlorophyll, stomata in leaves, 
cats and clover, and the life of hydra and rotifer in ponds, 
Without much attempt at originality the writer makes his 
chapters interesting to those whose knowledge is meagre. He 
is a keen lover of nature and well informed. For the young 
his book is admirable. It is written simply as to language, 
and it is wide in scope. Almost the only slip we have noticed 
is Drosera Anglifolia for D. Anglia. There are numerous 
good photographs of plants, birds’ nests, insects, and the 
like. It seems a slight exaggeration to write of the “sense- 
less sacrifice of plovers’ eggs to appease the depraved appe- 
tite of the gourmet.” 

The First Book of Zoology is a well-illustrated little intro- 
ductory school book of 150 pages. The author, Mr. T. H. 
Burlend, is assistant lecturer in zoology in the University 
College of South Wales, and manages to cover a good deal of 
ground and to impart accurately certain general ideas. He 
begins well by taking as types an earthworm, a snail, a fly, 
and other familiar insects. It would have been as well to 
have done the same by taking one typical mammal instead of 
attempting in ten pages to cover an excessive amount of 
ground. There is elementary practical work, and there are a 
few questions at the end of each chapter. Mr. Burlend has 
so successfully avoided many technical words that it seems a 
pity to introduce the needless terms altrices and precoces into 
the chapter on birds. By aslip (on p. 72) Insecta is described 
as the “order” and Lepidoptera as the “class.” The scheme 
of the book seems well adapted to interest a child in the 
serious study of animals. Reproduction is dealt with rather 
more fully than is usual in an elementary text-book. 

Some time ago, when the first numbers were published, we 
noticed at length the appearance in parts of a work which 
deserves the attention of all who are interested in the zoology 
of these islands. Part IX. of Major G. E. H. Barrett- 
Hamilton's History of British Mammals ends the shrews and 
brings us to the rodents. Another part is promised in 
January. The high expectations of those who study small 
mammals have not, we think, been disappointed by Major 
Barrett-Hamilton's painstaking and learned labours. 

We pass now to two books devoted exclusively to birds and 
bird-life. The Home Life of the Osprey, by Mr. Clinton G. 
Abbott, adds another volume to the well-illustrated series with 
which Messrs. Witherby and Co. have delighted ornithologists. 
The American bird is, at most, only sub-specifically different 
from the European form. It is strange that this vanishing 
British bird should in the Eastern United States nest 
abundantly close to the noisiest seaside resorts, within sound 
of electric trams and occasionally on railroad telegraph posts. 
At Gardiner’s Island, a well-known breeding locality where the 
birds are protected, three miles from the eastern end of Long 
Island, there is a colony of about 200 nests. Here during 
various visits Mr. Abbott managed to observe their dumestic 
habits closely and to obtain a good series of photographs. To 
this he has added others equally excellent by Mr. Howard H. 
Cleaves, an American ornithologist. During migration 
ospreys habitually visit the parks and suburbs of New York. 
Here a few get destroyed. ‘“ Yet in spite of persecution,” 
writes Mr. Abbott, “ospreys still nest, or attempt to nest, 
annually within the city limits of New York.” The plates and 
accompanying text are full of extremely interesting matter. 

Birds of the Water, Wood, and Waste, by Mr. H. Guthrie- 
Smith, is an account by an amateur ornithologist of some of 
the birds to be found round his New Zealand sheep station. 
We have had many similar works in this country, but com- 
paratively little has appeared illustrating with a camera the 
domestic habits of birds in New Zealand. Mr. Guthrie- 
Smith, with needless modesty, apologizes for the unsatis- 
factory nature of his photographs; but this is unnecessary, 
for the majority are quite in the first class of bird-photographs. 
They form an attractive feature and are well reproduced. It 
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rtune that no Latin names appear in the book, for 
sh reader, though an ornithologist, is at a loss to 
discover what species is being dealt with when Mr. Guthrie- 
Smith speaks of * the Kingfisher,’ ‘ the Harrier,’ or ‘the Pigeon,’ 
or uses the local names. The text contains detailed personal 
observation, some based on diaries, much obtained in the 
course of photography. Only a score or so of species are in- 
cluded, but an index would have added to the value of the 
ae ornithologists are concerned, it will be enough to 
record the publication of Volume XXVIII. of the Bulletin 
of the British Ornithologists’ Club. Every one who takes any 
serious interest in the study of birds knows the mass of 
valuable observations collected by the Committee. The 
present volume covers the spring migration of 1910, and 
also records some notes on the movements of birds in the 
autumn of 1909. There are maps, particulars as to weather, 
and reports from lighthouses. The services of many more 
observers all over England are still to be desired to fill up 
schedules daily during the spring. The first (serious and 
authentic) cuckoo was reported from Devonshire on March 
24th. 

We may end with two natural history books written 
especially for young people. In Pads, Paws, and Claws we 
have an attractive “animal book” for children, though why 
it should be printed on brown paper we have not discovered. 
There are a great number of effective and pleasing coloured 
plates by Mr. Edwin Noble, and the text supplied by 
Mr. Pycraft may be recommended as combining sound zoology 
with fairly easy language. The animals we learn about range 
from elephants, lions, and tigers to sloths, ant-eaters, and 
harvest-mice. 

In The Adventures of Jack Rabbit we have what Mr. 
Kearton calls a Nature Story-Book and one that cannot 
fail to delight young people. Old father rabbit tells his 
story in answer to questions from his youngsters. There is 
no need to remind our readers that Mr. Kearton, as an observer 
and a photographer, has acquired knowledge of the wild 
life of this country. His story, moreover, is pleasantly and 
vivaciously told, woven with skill, so that the incidents may 
adapt themselves to Mr. Kearton’s vast stock of photographs. 
The volume is illustrated with a profusion of these, and eight 
of them are coloured. Mr. Kearton is anxious to impress on 
the reader that all the strange adventures and incidents are 
true. This is nonsense. The sentiments of the rabbit are 
those of an English gentleman expressed in a pure and 
varied vocabulary. The result is a mixture of story book 
and natural history very attractive to children. 
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THE ADVENT OF A PROPHET.* 

THERE can be no task more delightful than that of wel- 
coming a remarkable book and calling others to share our 
enjoyment of its quality. As Hazlitt says, we become, “ by 
busying ourselves about it, a sort of accessories after the fact”; 
awe boast of our discovery and bask complacently in reflected 
glory. The pleasant office of sponsor is not, however, without 
its responsibility ; there is always a dread lest we injure that 
which we so cordially admire by clumsy or injudicious 
praise. 

Mr. Lisle March Phillipps’s collection of essays, entitled 
The Works of Man, is in many ways above all liability to 
harm through rash criticism; it is obviously permanent 
literature of importance, and claims judgment by the highest 
standards. What may be called the philosophical study of 
historic art has not latterly attracted many Englishmen, and 
those whom it has attracted have not generally produced very 
encouraging results. There was a great opportunity here for 
some one, and Mr. Phillipps has fully availed himself of it. 

“The consideration of art as an expression of human life 
and character.” In these words he defines his intention, 
explaining further that he deals chiefly with architecture 
because, “ being the most broadly human of the arts, it is the 
richest in human character.” 

This claim for architecture may come as a surprise to many 
people, but it can be upheld by actual evidence. Unlike other 
arts, architecture finds expression in forms of an anterior 
usefulness, in forms primarily designed to serve such ends as 
shelter and stability. The building of a house is more nearly 


* The Works of Man. By Lisle March Phillipps. London: Duckworth and 
Co. (7s, 6d. net.] 








an artistic process than any equally primitive occupation, and, 
speaking generally, architecture may be said to be coincident 
with civilization. The Egyptians cultivated it, the Greeks 
excelled in it, Arabs, Normans, Englishmen, Italians, all 
possess an unbroken series of buildings in which their racial 
history may be traced. : 

The first two chapters in Mr. Phillipps’s book are devoted 
to Egyptian art, and are entitled respectively “The Temples 
of Egypt” and “The Tyranny of the Nile.” . Egyptian 
civilization, he points out, “deals only. with what is obvious. 
Its expedients are the expedients of primitive man, perfected 
by endless repetition.” Never is the hand aided by the 
intellect, never does the handiwork show more than “the 
narrow proficiency of perpetual iteration.” And this per- 
petual iteration is the mirror of the natural surroundings 
amidst which the artist worked. Every year the Nile floods 
again the country of its making, deposits its precious burden of 
fertile soil, and returns to within its banks. Every year the 
husbandman awaits the river's gift, certain of unclouded 
days in which he may profit by it. Nothing unexpected 
ever happens; there can be no accident against which 
he must guard himself, no contingency for which he must 
provide. The Nile is the one source of his prosperity, and the 
Nile will not fail. How then could it be otherwise than that 
the adoration of the Nile should be the ruling sentiment of 
Egyptian art? Mr. Phillipps points this out forcibly and 
picturesquely when he says, “ It is difficult to convey . . . the 
influence of the river which exudes from these dense-growing 
groves of bulbs, for they are more bulbs than shafts. All the 
feeling we associate with swamps and marshes, with sleepy, 
lapping water, with the succulent, rank growth of reeds and 
sedges, inhabits those dim interiors. The influence which 
dominates Egypt is in the Egyptian temple focussed and con- 
centrated.” 

And then, suddenly, “ Enter the Greek.” In the chapter 
thus entitled and in the succeeding one Mr. Phillipps analyses 
the Greek attitude of mind, with its natural susceptibility to 
intellectual appeal. Speaking of the optical “corrections” which 
are so well known a feature of the Parthenon and of other 
buildings, he says that “ the object and aim of all these ex- 
pedients is to adapt the outlines of the temple more perfectly 
and accurately to the laws of sight. . . . The real shape of the 
thing did nct matter; it was the apparent shape that mat- 
tered.” This is the accepted version of the case, but it may 
be questioned whether it is entirely satisfying. Ever since the 
fact was first discovered we have been told that since straight 
lines would have looked bent in certain positions the Greeks 
built bent lines that looked straight. Now, since the degree 
of apparent curvature in those lines would also be present in 
natural objects under similar conditions, it is difficult 
to believe that such degree of curvature has not been 
taken into account by the mind in its normal conception 
of straightness. For our normal conception of straightness 
can be no more than an unconscious generalization from the 
appearance of straight lines under every condition. There is 
a theory that the Greeks, in portraying gods, attempted to 
create the superhuman by the deliberate exaggeration of 
human characteristics. All that man has in common with 
the lower animals was minimized, all that is peculiarly his 
was intensified. Their gods in some sort bear the relation to 
men that men bear to monkeys. Is it not possible that in 
architecture they sought, not the correction of optical de- 
lusions, but a super-superlative degree of common qualities— 
that they wished their lines to be straighter than straightness, 
their spacing more regular than regularity, their surfaces 
flatter than flatness? Nobody could be better qualified to 
pronounce on such a theory than Mr. Phillipps, and it 
would be in the highest degree interesting to learn his opinion 
upon it. 

Quitting Greece we arrive at Byzantium, again to be 
delighted by what we shall learn of its art. It is impossible 
in this review to follow any further the course of the book, 
but the chapters already described are fair samples of the 
whole. “The Gothic Contribution,” “The Rise of the 
Renaissance,” “ Sculpture and the Modern Mind,” “ Painting 
and the Intellectual Movement”—these are the titles of 
others, and in all of them the reader may discover the same 
acute thought and felicitous expression. Mr. Phillipps will 
have the sympathy of many when he disagrees with the 
common “theory of the medieval mind, prostrated and 
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priest-ridden, and of the Renaissance as the fairy prince 
setting it free.” Ashe observes “ the age looked at life more 


often through a steel visor than through a cowl,” and“ if 1 


thought was lacking, it was not because it: was strangled, but 
because the thinking age had not yet been reached.” But on 
every page there are passages equally well worth quoting. 
Mr. Phillipps must be ‘congratulated in the warmest terms 
upon his achievement, and it is further to be hoped that he 
may have the will, as he certainly has the capacity, tesurpass 
it at some future date. 





PHILOSOPHY NEW AND OLD.* 

WE have grouped these two books together, for they have one 
point in common+tbey bring philosophy into toueh with 
letters. Professor Seth’s work appears in a series called 
“ Channels of- English Literature,” and, as he tells us in his 
Preface, he has treated English philosophy as a form of 
English literature. Professor Royee, again, shares with 
M. Bergson and his own countryman, Professor Santayana, the 
possession of a literary style which makes everything that he 
writes stimulating and agreeable. His book is a collection of 
addresses, mainly popular in character, in which he restates 
that idealism of which, along with Professor Bosanquet, he 
is to-day a most distinguished exponent. “What is vital in 
Christianity” is a brilliant appeal on behalf of Christian 
doctrine, which is sometimes forgotten by those who lay all 
the emphasis on Christian practice. “Immortality” is a 
philosophical exposition of the orthodox view. In “ Loyalty 
and Insight ” he repeats and emphasizes the thesis of his well- 
known Philosophy of Loyalty. It was delivered as the 
opening address at an American college, and we cannot 
imagine a more helpful exposition for an audience of young 
men. “The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent Dis- 
cussion” was a paper read to the International Congress of 
Philosophy at Heidelberg, and is more ‘technical in character 
than the rest. It contains an excellent statement of the 
logical significance of the new mathematics and the 
work of Mr. Bertrand Russell. But the chief mterest 
in the volume will be found in the imtroductory paper 
on the late William James. It was delivered at Harvard 
University, shortly after James’s death, and contains an 
eloquent tribute to the work of one from whom Professor 
Royce frankly differed at all times. To him James stands 
along with Jonathan Edwards and Emerson as a typical 
American philosopher, one who specially represented the 
thought of his country at a particular epoch. “Hehas thought 
of himself, fruitfully, with true independence and with suc- 
cessful inventiveness, and he has given utterance to ideas 
which are characteristic of a stage and of an aspect of the 
spiritual life of the people.” He elaborated and interpreted 
the doctrine of evolution, and he was a leader in the new study 
of psychology. He found an era of religious unrest, and -he 
gave it at once expression and comfort. His philosophy re- 
presented the best of the American spirit in its »strennousness, 
its concreteness, its courage, its pioneering. But he deepened 
what was shallow in the popular instinct. As Professor Royce 
well says, the American spirit is apt to find expression in 
certain popular maxims “of unrest, of impatience, and of a 
certain humane and generous unscrupulousness as fascinating 
as it is dangerous.” James sympathized with the spirit, but 
he leavened its hardness with “a wonderful sense of the deep 
seriousness and of the possibly divine significance of every 
deed.” This seems to us:to be true and just criticism. What 
higher praise can any thinker desire ? 

Professor Seth has written an admirable history of English 
speculation, dealing rather with the chief figures and their 
work than with the :development of English thought as part 
of the world-movement of philosophy. We know no better 
appreciations of Hobbes and Locke, Berkeley and Hume. He 
provides us also with a valuable survey of nineteenth-century 
philosophy, with its baffling cross-currents. Nothing could 
be more discriminating than, for example, the sketch of recent 
idealism from Ferrier and Coleridge to Green and Oaird, 
with its brilliant new departure in Mr. F. H. Bradley. In his 
concluding chapter he discusses the most recent developments ; 
but the time has perhaps scarcely come to orientate the 





* (1) William James, and other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. By Josiah 
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work of Mr. Russell or the English pragmatists. “The book 
is admirably written with a clearness and-a-grace that are 
rare in histories of thought. If English philosophy is notably 
literature'this historian is not deficient in the art of the may 
of letters. 





JOHN C. BICKERSTETH MAYOR.* 
J. B. Mayor was in Orders for between fifty and sixty years, 
and he preached, so far as can be discovered, thirty-six 
sermons. He was aman of the very widest learning; he took 
a keen interest in affairs; he had.some special notions, being 
a total abstainer and a vegetarian. We may expect, therefore, 
something extraordinary when these sermons, or rather what 
we may-take to be the pick of the twelve out of the thirty.six, 
are published. And certainly we are not disappointed. They 
are unusually interesting. That is not an epithet which can 
commonly be applied even to good sermons. Learned, 
eloquent, impressive, practical, are adjectives which we may 
use from time to time. But the interesting sermons which 


-we read with the-same -keen pleasure with which we read 


a well-told biography, a tale of adventurous travel, a really 
good novel, is very rare indeed. We do not remember 
to have read or heard any possessing this quality jn 
anything like the same degree. The other epithets 
may also be applied to them. Learning may be taken 
as a matter of course; but there is something notable-in 
the use of it. And so it comes about that the discourses are 
what we scarcely expect in the utterances of a great scholar, 
eminently practical. When occasion serves the preacher says 
what he has to say with a plainness and a force which leave 
nothing to be desired. Here is an analysis, in which much 
has necessarily to be left out, of “The Child and the Man” 
(sermon iv,), preached in St. John’s College Chapel in 1881, 
apparently in the October term. “For the first time you are 
your own masters,” he says, addressing his undergraduate 
hearers: “ you have put-on the manly gown ”—he was preach- 
ing from the text “ When I was a child,” &c. (1 Cor. xiii. 11. 
12). “Our Johnian poet,” he goes on, quoting Wordsworth, 
“writes, ‘The child is father of the man.’” The children’s 
things must be put away or they will ruin the man; then we 
have Aristotle, Charles Kingsley, and the epilogue of the 
Choice of Hercules quoted. Porson is brought forward as an 
exemplum. “No scholar ever stood higher for patient 
industry, for scrupulous, unwavering honesty,” but the con- 
vivial habits of the day overpowered his better nature. 
“Well that the Greeks,” he goes on, “make Hermes the 
god of manly exercises as well as of eloquence.” Then follows 
a denunciation of treating in particular and alcohol in general. 
“ For the first time,” he proceeds, “you have servants paid by 
you. Read the Epistle to Philemon. Hear Seneca, the 
lord- of a thousand slaves. ‘Are they slaves?’ he cries. 
Nay, they are humble friends.” Then he gives counsels 
which, it must’ be allowed, would be a little hard to follow. 
They were to obey the Lord’s command. “When thou 
makest a dinner call not the rich neighbours, ... but bid the 
poor.” “Pry for a change a Christian Saturnalia. This may 
have seemed somewhat utopian, and the preacher comes closer 
home. He tells-his hearers that twenty-five years before the 
College had increased the value of the scholarships. Had 
their action been rewarded ? Yes,sofarasany poor man had 
been enabled to come; otherwise—no. “So far as money had 
been spent on luxury, on anything except charity and books, 
no, certainly no. I cannot find that the richer scholars of 
to-day buy more books or spend more in alms than their poor 
predecessors.” And then comes something which was doubt- 
less sincere, but sounds like irony: “If you do not surpass 
us in learning, it is a disgrace to you; for neither the Univer- 
sity nor the College opened its library to us.” “ Surpass us in 
learning!” How the undergraduates must have opened their 
eyes! Then we have an eminently practical touch: “ For- 
swear tastes which make you more burdensome to your homes 
than a daughter.” That must have touched not a few 
hearts. 

The brief Memoir runs to something less than. sixty 
pages. It must be confessed that admirable as J. B. Mayor 
was, he was scarcely suited to do the work of the 
world. He went as Sixth Form Master to Marl- 


* Twelve Cambridge Sermons. By John C, B. Mayor, M.A. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by H. F. Stewart, M.A, Cambridge: at the Uaiversity Press. 
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borough. It was at an- unlucky: tinre; the- School “was 
at’ ite worst; the rebellion of 1851 occurred “dering his 
eojourn there. But never and nowhere would hé have made a 
good master. He touched the boy made ofa finer clay; to 
the rest he was unintelligible. He was made University 
Librarian, but he was not a success. After three years’ 
¢enure-he resigned the office. It would be useless to tell the 
story. One point is sufficient: he spent the year’s allowance 
for buying books in three months. In 1872 he succeeded 
H.A. J. Munro in the Professorship of Latin. In learning 
he was, if possible, superior to his predecessor, but whether he 
was a practical help to the student is another matter. Here 
is the list of his subjects:—Juvenal, Martial, Seneca, the 
younger Pliny, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, with occasional 
excursions into Plautus and Terence, Quintilian, Ausonius, 
and Lactantius. Not a“ Golden Age” poet or prose writer 
among them! We are not. surprised to find that in the last 
course but one he lectured to a single undergraduate, and in 
his last to a solitary M.A. The book proposed.was Minucius 
Felix, but the class had heard him before on this subject and 
“he.changed it ina twinkling to Seneca’s Epistles.” Six years 
before his death he offered to give up his chair. We cannot 
blame the Council for refusing to. aceept. the - resignation. 
They could not afford to lose so great a scholar, however much 
bis classes had dwindled. 





EDWARD KING, BISHOP OF LINCOLN.* 

WE cannot congratulate Mr. Russell on his new. book, which 
is disfigured by serious faults in taste. To begin with, many 
of the letters it contains, hastily written messages of con- 
dolence or congratulation addressed to the Bishop at various 
epochs in his career, are either so intimate or so trivial that 
they ought never to have been printed; and we find it hard 
to believe that they are published with the consent of the 
writers or their representatives. The dignity of biography is 
degraded by the inclusion of such a letter as that from 
Bishop Ernest Wilberforce (p. 95) recommending by name 
a clerical tailor. Still worse is the tone in which Mr. Russell 
allows himself to speak of dignitaries of the Church who do 
not belong to his own party. The whole book is a sort of 
manifesto of that extreme party which calls itself “ Catholic.” 
But of that we do not complain. Every party naturally takes 
to itself the credit for its own saints. What we do complain 
of is that Mr. Russell has thought fit to introduce into a 
serious biography the sort of language about ecclesiastical 
superiors that is heard in a certain type of clerical 
smoking-room. We do not remember to have read, even in 
the pages of a “Catholic” newspaper, anything in such 
deplorable taste as the letter from Mr. Russell himself to the 
Manchester Guardian, written in 1889 and here reprinted at 
length. That he should ever have written it fills us with 
amazement; that he should think it decent to reprint the 
letter nearly a quarter of a century later, when the Archbishop 
whom he insults is dead and the Dean of Windsor whom he 
insults is Archbishop, excites a feeling for which we do not 
care to find words. The scandal is increased by its appear- 
ance in the life of one whom Mr. Russell truly characterizes 
as before all things “a gentleman.” 

In other ways, the book leaves a good deal to desire. It 
accumulates detail but displays little insight. In particular 
it gives no help in the elucidation of a problem that has 
always puzzled us: why a man who impressed every one who 
met him not only with his extraordinary kindliness and fear- 
jess honesty, but also with his shrewdness, and as a preacher 
seemed to many of his hearers to read the most secret thoughts 
of their hearts, was rather below than above the average in 
his power of judging men. It may be that skill in reading 
character is an altogether different gift from a knowledge of 
the motives which habitually sway people, and that the latter 
may be gained from a conscientious examination of one’s own 
conduct. In Bishop King’s case it was no doubt greatly 
increased by his life-long practice of making and hearing con- 
fessions. What most impresses-a-reader of the Bishop's 
correspondence is his almost perfect charity and the gracious 
skill with which he could express the sympathy he felt for 
each particular sinner or sufferer who claimed his help. The 
incident of his episcopate which more than any other won the 
affections of the L'ncolnshire people was bis visiting in prison 
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and preparing for his end a young fisherman from Giimsby 
condemned. to death for the murder of his sweetheart, The 
Bishop taught him the Christian faith—he had found him, he 
said, as ignorant as a South Sea Islanderconfirmed him, and 
gave him the Communion, and then accompanied him to the 
scaffold. He wished to be, and he waa, “the Bishop of the 
poor.” His naturalness gave- his piety a ready entrance to 
their hearts. It is interesting to read in a letter of January 
1899 that the reason he gave for not leaving the English 
Church Union was that “it might. be-a distress and unsettle. 
ment to many earnest, humble souls (for there are many mem- 
bers from the middle and lower classes) who enjoy the 
support of the earnest heartiness of the Union in perfect 
good faith and loyalty to the Church of England "—a curious 
comment on the general policy of that society from one who 
was reputed one of its leading members and had been prox 
secuted as such for ritual irregularities. 
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NOVELS. 
GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY.* 

THe name of Mr. John Inglis, the author of George Wendern 
Gave a Party, is unfamiliar to the novel-reading public, but he 
maintains loyally the excellent traditions which have been so 
long associated with the house of Blackwood: The working 
of the system of the literary agent has no doubt broken down 
the continuity of tradition in the case of many publishing 
houses, and popular authors transfer their allegiance from one 
to another in-a manner unknown ~forty or fifty years ago. 
But quite apart from this question; which relates to the 
economics of publication, the constancy of the Blackwood 
novels to certain well-marked characteristics has been more 
continuously maintained than in those of any other firm. 
Novels of serious intent and high purpose have not been 
wanting in their list; but, speaking generally, the typical 
Blackwood novel at any time in the last forty or fifty years 
has been of the cheerfully romantic order, dealing largely in 
wholesome sentiment, incident, and adventure and eschewing 
analytical subtlety, distressing problems, and gratuitous 
gloom. Perhaps the best definition of this style is to be 
found in Facciolati’s Lexicon sub voc. festivus: “ Saepissime 
dicitur de iis, qui urbani ac. lepidi sunt in sermone, 
jucundi, hilares, faceti, et Jaetitiam  festivitatenique 
in verbis prae se ferunt,” and the continuity of which 
we have spoken cannot better be illustrated than by com- 
paring the vivacious novels of Colonel. Laurence Lockhart’ 
—Doubles and Quits, Fair to See, and Mine ts Thine, publisiied 
in “Maga” in the ’sixties and ’seventies—with those, say, of 
Mr. Ian Hay. There are differences, of course, and the meihod 
of the later writer is more robustious, but'the family resem- 
blance is none the less unmistakable. Mr. Inglis has not quite 
the same fund of high spirits; but he, too, is at once romantic 
and genial, and fits in with the authentic Blackwood traditi:n. 

Nomenclature is a minor matter in novel writing, but the 
greatest artists have always handled it judiciously. It is not 
a strong point with Mr. Inglis. The title of his book isa 
clumsy adaptation, and the names of the principal characters 
are, to put it mildly, unimpressive. Wendern does not carry 
conviction, and Fiffer, as the surname of a heroine, is almost an 
outrage, in spite of her Transatlantic origin. Perhaps that may 
have accounted for her desire to change it for a more diguilied 
appellation. But it would be unfair to judge the book by 
what is, after all, an imperfection of. technique. Is has many 
merits, notably the study of various types of mind immersed 
in the intricacies of finance and the contrasted portraiturs of 
representatives of the new world, the Dominions, and the 
Mother Country. So far as we can-judge; Mr. Inglis identi ‘ies 
himself with the aspirations of the younger nations, and he 
is, perhaps, over-prone to insisb on the parasitic or -self- 
indulgent tendencies of the home-keeping Briton. George 
Wendern, a man who has made a fortune in Australia while 
still young, is alive to the amenities of the older civilization, 
while all his real sympatliies are with the simpler and more 
unsophisticated life of the bush. The antagonism is: well 
summed up inthe passage which describes his feclings at a 
crucial point of his career :— 

“This hurrying, struggling London was not good enough ; for 
the hurry and struggle was not for life or sustenance, nor only for 
i ‘George Wendern Gave a Parly. By Joba Inglis. London ; Wim. Blackwood 
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wealth (for it did not cease even when that was attained), so much 
as for some intangible betterment of ion ; at least, it was- so 
in the set he knew best. In the Colonies and in America the 
unspoken, often unacknowledged, ambition of the men was the 
prom of their country, to see it rank among the great nations 
the earth, not for its. size and population only, but for its 
achievements in those directions that counted among the highest. 
Here they seemed to have smaller, more individual longings, and 
to. put too great a value on ease and comfort. The women some- 
times did this inthe‘ New World; but the men did not, in the 
working time at any:rate. He thought of the faces he had seen 
during the short stay he had once made in the States—faces with 
deep lines that told of hard work and concentration on the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of business. The necessity of keeping the 
women they loved and the memory of home ties out of their 
thoughts during the strenuous hours of the day had told on them; 
it had deadened the fire of passion, such as he had seen written 
on the faces in Southern Europe, even some of the divinity 
of love, leaving only a tired tenderness, a rootless 
generosity for their ‘belongings to soften the money-making 
ght ; but at the back of their fierce endeavour he had felt that 
there was not only the struggle for individual wealth and posi- 
tion, there was a dogged determination to pull their country up 
to the high plane of thought and capacity and achievement. In 
this lay the main difference between the people of the Old and 
New Worlds. In England they rested overmuch on their tradi- 
tions, satisfied with what they had been, confident in the vitality 
of their fading laurels to blind the nations, no less than them- 
selves, to the weakness of what they had become. Men and 
women alike, after the acquirement of money, had only the petty 
ambition of place and social advancement that was not worth 
having, and desire for pleasure that proved itself Dead Sea fruit. 
* Not good enough to satisfy the heart and soul of man,’ he said to 
himself. But he had been dazed with the whole standpoint since 
he saw it clearly, dissatisfied above all with the he had 
hitherto played in life, for though he belonged to the New World 
he had done nothing to justify his existence there, any more than 
here in England. He had to think it all out, to discover the right 
road, now that he realized he had been ‘lost in the wood of the 
world,’ and to be sure that it was the one he desired before he set 
out on it.” 
The case of the heroine, an American heiress, whose admira- 
tion for the stately homes of England carries her to the point 
of seriously considering an alliance with an impecunious and 
effete representative of the aristocracy, is also complex, and 
we cannot profess to have altogether fathomed the workings 
of her mind or her peculiar conception of the law of self- 
sacrifice any more than we can reconcile George Wendern’s 
haphazard methods in finance with his generous idealism. 
But though the plot creaks somewhat in its progress, it works 
up to a dramatic climax in which the hero is extricated more 
by good luck than by good management from impending 
disaster, and the story ends in a vein of optimism quite in 
keeping with the Blackwood tradition, to which, by the way, 
Mr. Balfour so cordially subscribed in his speech at the 
Literary Fund dinner on Thursday. 





In Accordance with the Evidence. By Oliver Onions. (Martin 
Secker. 6s.)—The reader when he lays down this book will shudder- 
ingly hope that Mr. Oliver Onions has not the guilt of murder 
upon his soul. It must be confessed, however, that appearances 
are against him. He seems to know too much of the workings of 
the mind of a man who from reasons, not all of them evil, wishes 
to remove another from his path. It seems difficult to believe 
that the hero made no incriminating mistake when committing 
his crime, but as apparently he writes long afterwards as a much 
respected citizen it may be supposed that this is what the author 
intends. The whole plot is in reality a preparation for the crime 
attheend. It has no other raison d’étre or interest, and Mr. Onions 
obeyed a true artistic instinct in giving the volume a title 
which the reader is able to take as an indication of the plan of 
the story. We find it hard to decide who is the more disagreeable 
person in the book, the villain and victim, Merridew, or Jeffries, 
the hero and criminal. The women, though they play a large 
part in the story, are not very minutely drawn, but the picture of 
niddle-class life in London among a crowd of young people all 
making their way in life is extraordinarily vivid, and the Business 
College in Holborn of some fifteen or twenty years ago is most 
cleverly sketched. Cleverness, indeed, is the mark of the book, 
though his readers will wish that Mr. Onions would treat them 

in to some work in his earlier and more poetic vein. Poetry 
would, indeed, be out of place on this occasion. Another time 
perhaps Mr. Onions will once more choose to listen to the voice of 
“the wind on the heath.” 

Sharrow. By Baronessvon Hutten. (HutchinsonandCo. 6s.) 
—The central feature of this novel is undoubtedly “Sharrow,” 
the ancient seat of the family of that name. Most of the action 
passes in the house, and it has its effect on all the characters. 
The hero is one of the strong, ugly men beloved of female 











noveljsts, and the reader will follow him through his boyhood, his 
great disappointment, and his final finding of happiness through 
sorrow, with a good deal of interest. The portrait,of old Lord 
Sharrow, though rather conventional, is well drawn. Indeed, the 
characterization is perhaps the best thing in the book. 


ReapaBLEe Novets.—The Temple of Dreams. By Paul Bold. 


(W. J. Ham Smith. 6s.)—A story dealing with ancient Pern, It 
is frankly incredible but not unromantic, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have 


reserved for review in other forms. net bere 


Tess of the @’Urbervilles and Far from the Madding Crowd. 
By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net each. )— 
These are the first two volumes of the new “ Wessex Edition ” of 
Mr. Hardy’s works. Of the twenty volumes which are to make up 
the set seventeen will contain prose and three verse. In each 
volume there is to be a photogravure, but unfortunately not a 
new preface such as made the similar re-issue of Mr. Henry 
James’s novels so memorable. A short general preface to the edi- 
tion appears, however, in Tess, in which Mr. Hardy classifies his 
novels under the three heads of “Novels of Character and 
Environment,” “Romances and Fantasies,” and “Novels of 
Ingenuity.” The meaning of these divisions will be clear 
when we quote Jude the Obscure as an example of the first, The 
Well-Beloved of the second, and The Hand of Ethelberta of the 
third. In his preface Mr. Hardy also comments upon his choice 
of “Wessex” as the scene of his novels, and raises the question 
whether a circumscribed scene necessarily implies a circumscribed 
exhibition of human nature. This he denies, and maintains on 
the contrary that “the domestic emotions have throbbed in 
Wessex nooks with as much intensity as in the palaves of Europe, 
and that anyhow there was quite enough human nature in 
Wessex for one man’s literary purpose.” He adds a somewhat. 
sareastic reference to the “discerning people who have affirmed 
in print that they clearly recognize the originals” of places men- 
tioned in the novels. The format of the new edition is satisfactory 
on the whole, though the paper might have been rather less 
transparent. The tenth chapter of Tess contains a few pages 
which owing to an accident have never before been published. 





The Care Committee, the Child, and the Parent. By Douglas 
Pepler. (Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is scarcely five 
years since the London County Council inaugurated its plan of 
attaching a “Care Cummittee” to every elementary school, but 
the moment has certainly arrived at which it is advisable to take 
stock of the progress that has been made in the working of these 
bodies and to consider whether improvements could not be made 
in their organization. These are the tasks that Mr. Pepler has 
set himself; and, although his book does not pretend to deal with 
the subject exhaustively, it throws much interesting light upon 
it. The Care Committee system is based upon the idea of com- 
bining voluntary effort with official administration, and the diffi- 
culties of satisfactorily effecting this union of forces are strongly 
emphasized by Mr. Pepler. But in spite of them he sees the 
possibility of the Care Committee, if judiciously developed, gradually 
coming to perform a most useful function in the State. At the pre- 
sent time one of the chief duties of a Care Committee is to supervise 
the working of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 1906; 
and Mr. Pepler accordingly devotes a most interesting chapter to 
the subject of school feeding. In 1911 the smallest number of 
children fed in London on one day was 25,876, and the largest 
number 49,983, and we gather that about £80,000 a year is spent for 
this purpose. Mr. Pepler expresses great uneasiness as to the 
usefulness of the Act, and declares that “the large percentage of 
chronic cases shows that school meals are extending the system 
of inadequate out-relief.” The homes from which the children 
come are not improved, but seem rather to deteriorate, where 
school meals have been provided for any length of time. 
“ Frankly,” says Mr. Pepler, “I fear that by making poverty more 
possible we are perpetuating it and preventing children and 
parents from rising out of its mire.” 





The Robert Browning Centenary Celebration at Westminster Abbey, 
May 7th, 1912. Edited by Professor Knight. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 2s. net.)—This is a collection of the addresses recently 
delivered in connexion with the Browning Centenary in West- 
minster College Hall. Especially interesting is Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter’s paper on “The Oral Interpretation of Browning. 
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While admitting that “Browning does not belong to that high 
choir of lofty spirits who sing, and ‘singing in their glory move,’” 
he nevertheless urges that he possesses qualities which can best 
iated when his works are read aloud. The book is 


be apprecia’ 
supplied with an introduction by Professor Knight. 


A Dictionary of Dates, Vol. I, and English Idioms. (Nelson’s 
Encyclopedic Library. 1s. net each.)—The first two of a useful 
series of little books uniform with Nelson’s Encyclopxdia have 
yeached us. The Dictionary of Dates is to be completed in three 
volumes, The tests of the value of such a volume are accuracy and 

arrangement, and so far as we can judge the present book is 
satisfactory in both of these respects. There are large numbers of 
eross-references, information upon such various subjects as Cuzco 
and the British Constitutional Association, and lists of things as 
different as Billiard Champions and Lord Chancellors. English 
Idioms contains a very large number of idiomatic phrases alpha- 
betically arranged and with authorities attached to each. Each 
is also marked with a letter to indicate the degree of its 
respectability. Thus “P” is attached to “such phrases as 
Macaulay or Matthew Arnold might use in their serious writings.” 
Phrases with a “C” are suitable “at gatherings where strangers 
are present, and where we weigh our words before uttering them.” 
And similarly for two other classes. 


A Book of Old-World Gardens, selected by A. H. Wyatt 
(T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net), contains eight famous descriptions or 
essays. These are “An Essex Garden,” by Southey; “The 
Pleasure of a Garden,” by Addison—it contains a translation of 
the Garden of Alcinoiis from the Odyssey ; “On Gardens Old and 
New,” by Sir Richard Steele; Lord Bacon’s essay “On Gardens” ; 
“The Garden,” by Cowley; “On Gardening in 1685,” by Sir 
William Temple, and by the same writer “The Gardens of the 
Ancients,” and Sir Thomas Browne’s “Garden of Cyrus.” The 
book is made more attractive by eight illustrations in colour by 
Miss Beatrice Parsons. With this may be mentioned, as another 
judicious selection, The Little Book of Children, being “The Child 
Stories of Dr. John Brown.” I[llustrated by H. C. Preston 
MacGoun, (Same publishers.) 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This annual 
publication continues to provide immense quantities of important 
statistics in an extremely convenient form, The results of the 
various censuses taken last year and the year before are to a great 
extent incorporated in the present issue. For those who enjoy 
miscellaneous information for its own sake—and there are many 
such—nothing could be pleasanter than a half-hour spent in turning 
ever the leaves of this stout red volume. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1912. (Horace Cox. 20s.)— 
This is the forty-fourth issue of the well-known directory. It 
contains this year, as a new feature, a list of the members of the 
House of Laymen, with their addresses. 


We have received a copy of the May issue of the Royal Blue 
Book (Kelly’s Directories, 5s, net) for 1912. Its sixteen hundred 
pages contain their customary wealth of information, while a plan 
of London adds to the usefulness of the volume. 


New Epitrion.—Home Rule. By Harold Spender. With a 
preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Is. net.)—We are glad to welcome a second edition of Mr. Spender’s 
useful summary of the Ministerial case in support of Home Rule. 
It contains in appendices the text of the new Bill as well as that 
of the Bills of 1886 and 1893. 








(For Publications see page 806.) 


LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 

10ft. Gin. £3 3 CO by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HCLECRN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDG...... £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..............494,000,000, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(si26.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.C.MG, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





Clergy in Poor Parishes. 


A FRIEND OFFERS to send a GIFT of £100 to the 

ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY as soon as 
the present supplementary total (£3,077 on May 15) 
ean be brought up to £6,000. The object is to 
prevent a reduction in the rate of payments to 
clergy in 1,000 poor parishes already notified. 
The Committee promise to recall the notices of 
reduction if the deficit of £6,000 can be made 
up in supplementary gifts before May 31, 


ACS. OFFICE:— 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED, 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C Sth. Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


= ——— — —EEEEEEE—EEEE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND, 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—o—— 


Adams (J.), The Evolution of Educational Theory, 8mo ..(Macmillan) at 10/0 





Anderson (Sir R.), The Honour of His Name, cr BVO.............0000000 Nis 2/6 
Py, | on ). — and Days, cr 8V0...........0000+ ...(Mills Boon 6/0 
Bagot (R.), The Italians of To-Day, cr 8vo ... .(Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Barton a. }, Le * FO. aaa (Christophers) net 5/0 
(C.), Sprue, its Diagnosis and Treatment, 8vo............... (Simpkin) net 6/0 


Begg 
Benton (P, A.), Notes on Some Languages of the Western Sudan, cr 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Blok (P. J.), History of the People of the Netherlands, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 12/6 


Box (G. H.), The Ezra-A RE EW _ ceovecasevesersenccensesees (I. Pitman) net 10/6 
Burke (E.), A Cluster of Shamrocks, cr 8V0 ........c.ceseseeecerenerernes (Lynwood) 6/0 
Burry (B. Pa From Halifax to Vancouver, 8vo............ (Mills & Boon) net 12/6 
Callwell (C. E.), Service Yarns and Memories, cr 8vo ...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Cambridge Modern Histo The): Atlas, roy 8vo 
5 pled af (Camb, Univ. Press) net 25/0 





Cavalcanti (G.), Sonneis and Ballate, cr 8V0 ........cs0eeeeeeeeeere (S. Swift) net 3/6 
Colum (P.), My Irish Year, 8V0 ........0..0.eeeseseeee —_— ills & — net 10/6 
Co-respondent | (The), by the Author of “The Terror , 2 ight,” cr 8vo 
(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Cunningham ya To-Day in Egypt, 8V0.......c0.000+0++- (Hurst & Blackett) net 12/6 
U. E tock-Brokers’ Office Organization, Management, and 
, ee avnveel _ Pitman) net 76 





Diseases of ‘Children (The). By various Authors, vol. v., 4 


(hip aaa net 21/0 
Dixon (A. F.), Manual of Human Osteology, cr 8vo ......... H wade) net 10/6 
Duthie (D, FW. ), The Church in the Pages of “* Punch,” 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Enactments in Parliament spe concerning the Universities of 





Oxford and Cambridge, 4 vols., 8vo ...(Clarendon Press) net 42/0 
Enock (C. B.), The Secret of the — ID cocsnsnnnnenssnocnnncsonia (Unwin) net 12/6 
Erskine (P.), The Mountain Girl, cr 8V0 ......s.s.essessesseeceeseeseeseeeeeseeees (Low) 6/0 








Great Analysis (The), cr 8vo ............. (Methuen) = 2/6 
Harris (A.), The Etiology, Diagnosis, and Prophylaxis of Pulmonary 





eee ..(Simpkin) net 26 
Hinkson (H. A.), The Considine Luck, cr 8V0..........0:.ceesecseeeseenees . Swift) 6/0 
———: J.), Treatment of Short-Sight, ae (Rebman) net 5/0 





Hodgso an Rationalist English Educators, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Holmes ( H .), The Revolutionary Function of the Modern Church, cr 8vo 
Putnam) net 6/0 
Jansen (M.), Achondroplasia, its Nature and its Cause, 4 
(GBaillidre) net 6/0 
Johnson (G), Foreign Exchange in Accounts, er 8vo......... . Wilson) net 4/0 
Le Blond ( ts. A. ), Charlotte Sophie, Countess Bentinck: her Life and 
Times, 1715-1800, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
(Drane) 2/6 
Ee Rebman) net 30/0 
(Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 





Leeds (Mrs, L.), Bryant and May, cr 8v0 sats 
Lensden (F, Pels-), Surgical Sm, roy 8vo 
— (Cc. ye The Shoreless Sea, cr 8vo ......... 





Lincoln (J. G.), The Luck of Rathcoole, cr 8V0 ...........+-+ (Gay & Hancock) 6 
McKail (D.), Public Health Chemistry and Bacteriology, cr 8vo 7 r ot es 
mpkin) n 
McKilliam (A, E.), Chronicle of the Popes from St. Peter to Pius PA in 7 
McKready : A . nner’s Star-Book, 4to ........ ecceceecoecceces (Putnam) net 9/0 
Marshall ( istory of v “ye pee (H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Marvels of tho i oo vol, i., 4 (Hutchi ) net 12/6 





Melville (L.), An Injured Queen : Carciine of Brunswick, 2 vols., 8vo 

* (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Mercer (J. W.), Numerical Monn, cr BVO....0+.-. (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Mitcheson (F, A.), Tramway Rating, V: , and I e-Tax Assess- 








EE PE TR a ae net 2/6 
Mordaunt (E.), - cor fs oe eee inemann) 6/0 
Murphy (W. J. B.-), The Rise and Fall of Nations, cr 8vo ...(  tilen) net 5/0 
Neilson (W. A.), Essentials of Poetry, Cr BVO. .......0..0000-2000 (Constable) net 5 


Poole (Mrs. R. L.), Catalogue of Portraits in the Possession of the 
University, Colleges, City, and County of Oxford, vol. i., 8vo 

( Clarendon ae net 4 
Pusey (W. A.), The Care of the Skin and Hair, cr 8vo......... =~ == 
aoe (G.), More Animal Romances, roy By .. .(Sherratt “ le net #8 
Roener (P.), Textbook of Ophthalmology, vol, i., roy 8vo... bman) net 4 
Russell (R.), Preventable + GP BUD cccccnscaccccncesescccceces pee net 
Shaw (G. B.), Skeletons, roy 16m -.(Constable) = 0 
Tarn (A. W.), The Students’ Guide ‘to ‘Life “Assurance in Theor: ry an 





Practice, I iaicemitiaen p acdonald & bay 3/6 
Turner (A. L,) and Porter (W. G.), The Skiagraphy of the Accessory N: 
SRPIMMIIIL, GUD sccocscescerencenrsoossontantsterees W. Green) net 10/6 








Wallace (E.), Private Selby, cr 8vo ......... vee Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Weir ay) )», rg Energy System of Matter, 8vo .. con mgmans) net 6/0 
White M.), The Secret of the Sands, cr 8y0 .. ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
White Ks W.), The Flora of Bristol, | goRARERE: (Simpson) net 13/6 


Whiteford (C, H.), An Operating Theatre in Private Practice, cr 8vo 

Harrison & Sons) net 3/6 
Whitelaw (T.), The Old iompe Bible Studies, 8vo............ (Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Zorah : A Tale. e. By ML, GIT IEDD  cccesnnstinanninnctamnntnammannénincnsientannttel .-(Methuen ) 60 





OR Mutual Life Assurance the most valuable and 
useful policy is that which yields the largest 
return for the premiums paid. The points to be seriously 
considered are :—(1) The Security, (2) The Bonus System, 
and (3) The Liberality of the Conditions. 


OTHER points are also important, such as Surrender Values, 

Loans Obtainable, Annuities, Business Requirements, 
Double Endowments, &. All these points are clearly and 
simply set before you in the new 1912 Prospectus just issued by the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office:— Policies for Children, Educational London :— 


9 St. Andrew Purposes, Business Requirements, 28 Cornhill, E.C., 
Square, Marriage Settlements, Dependents, and 5 Waterloo 











Edinburgh, Old Age, Death Duties. Place, 8.W. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE,MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oRRAD, {1,Morth John Street, LIVERPOOL, 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK, 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 
NOURISHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 

Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land, 

An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 
SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES, 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Botties, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11/. 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


OBESITY ‘Tt: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 








KALARI 

BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 





-THE OXYGEN 


Cc A L. @) xX TOOTH POWDER 


Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth, 
Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 
which does everything short of what a dentist himself 
can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health. 
Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured. 
SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 
Bold by Chemists and Stores everywhere in non-wasting metal bozes at 1/1}. 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tooth, is, 
@ B KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, £.G 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
bring to you the Healing Springs. 


These crystals are the real Droitwich 
Brine, concentrated, requiring simply 





Or att CHEMISTS aND 


to be dissolved in the Bath. The great Sroass en 
healing virtues of the Droitwich Brine 

Springs in cases of RHEUMATISM, 28 t& BAG 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and er 2/3 = Fre toss 
ACID Troubles are well known; an a ~~ 
Droitwich Brine Crystals provide, with- / Ballway Staten, 
out trouble or appreciable expense, the WESTON & WESTALL, Lid. 
only substitute for the natural springs. (Dept 3) 16 Eastcheap, Load 


A Gentleman from Palmer’s Green writes :— 
“Please supply me with another of Droit- 
wich Crystals (28 Ibs.). I find much relief by 
their use. 





FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING 
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LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND. 
NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR TRE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 


TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B, 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN } Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND Secretaries. 
London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 





Se 


" HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


TANFORD-IN-THE-VALE (BERKS.).—Small Fur- 
nished House, detached, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, and offices ; 
sauitation d (indoor); lawn, garden, stable, coach-house ; 5 minutes church 
and post oles, 2 miles Challow station. Long period, weekly.—Apply 
Miss Chamberlayne. 


G_ ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 
o 


TO LET, Furnished, for term of Fn or on short lease, House; stands in 
garden ; beautiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water hea ne through- 
out —Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


RAYTON HALL, CUMBERLAND.—To be let, fur- 
nished, with immediate entry, either upon lease or for short term. In 
eiuse imity to the Cumberland Lakes; is beautifully situated ina park of 
bout 400 acres and contains six reception-rooms and 30 bedrooms. Three 
dhousand acres of mixed shooting; there are several packs of foxhounds, 
beagles, and otter hounds in the vicinity.—Full particulars may be had from 
FRANCIS J, THOMSON, Estate Office, Brayton, Carlisle. 
MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a healthy and 
beautiful part of Surrey for sale. 
The HEAD-MASTER, having accepted an appointment abroad, is anxious to 
transfer hie school before the end of July. 
The rent of the house is quite moderate, and a very small sum is asked for 
the goodwill. For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Exami- 
nation. Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 30th May. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. The 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRE- 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 




















ECRETARY (A.C.18.) and ACCOUNTANT (F.A.A.) 

desires Appointment. Colonial Missionary or Educational Institution, 

ag not so much au object as congenial work. Address; ‘‘ Scotus,” Box 
WM, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Council invites applica- 

tions for the post of MIS! RESS of METHOD, becoming vacant in 

September next. Number of women students in training 125. Salary £300 
perannum, Further information may be obtained from the Registrar. 


RAINED WOMAN GRADUATE (classical honours, 

1911), speaking French and German fluently, desires post for August 

er later as Tutor in family travelling or resident abroad. Would prepare 

boy for public school. Highest references.—Address, E.E.S., Box No, 547, 
The Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


QECRETARY -CHAUFFEUR. 


GENTLEMAN desires position. Age 25. Single. Experienced 
Private Secretary. Highest possible references. Moderate salary. 

Willing to travel. Write Box 242, Willing’s, 125 Strand, London. 
easovuss SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. H. BANNISTER (Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge). 








+ 


‘W =s8 INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION AOT, 1889, 
CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed 
to So cupsintment of a Clerk to assist the Chief Inspector and the Clerk of 
the Board in clerical work mainly connected with the Buard's inspection and 
examination. be 7 — will be £140 per annum. 

Three copies of applications, accom by copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be forwarded so ies _ 





a, 
not later than May 2i, 1912, — 
Cardiff, 
May 4, 1912. 





HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


The Council is about to » t a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
English Literature. Salary £150 perannum. Applications should be sent b 
June 8th to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be ical, 


pe VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
French at a stipend of £150. Applications should be sent to the REGISTRAR 
(from whom full particulars may be obtained) not later than 5th June. 


FL UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HUDDERSFIELD MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted in September MISTRESS for Domestic Subjects to teach Cooking, 
Sewing, and Laundry. Good education essential, and also training 
a modern domestic school. ust be able to correlate her teaching with the 
Science if necessary. Salary £100. Applications and testimonials be sent 
before May 27th to 0. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, Huddersfield, 
T. ANDREWS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

HOSTEL WARDEN.—The Committee require the services of a Lady to act 
as Warden for a Hostel for Women Students to be opened at Mayfield, Dundee, 
on Ist October next. The Lady appointed will not be required to take any 
part in the teaching work. In selecting the Warden the Committee will give 
attention to academic or other qualifications and experience. 21235, with 

rdand residence. Canvassing of the members of the Committee, directly 
or indirectly, will be a disqualification, 

The successful applicant will commence heractual duties as at Ist September, 
but her services may be required at an earlier date. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
applications, stating age, together with 30 copies of Testimonials, may be lodged 
on or before 5th June next. 

JAMES MALLOCH, 


77g North Street, Director of Studies, 
St. Andrews. 


N Ok THAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH, 


Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for Mathematics and French respectively 
are required at the above School, In both cases an Honours Degree or its 
equivalent, together with experience, is looked for, and in the case of the 
‘rench Mistress residence in France. The initial salary offered is £120 
annum non-resident, Forms of yr" may be obtuined from the under- 

i y Order of the Governors, 

J. L. HOLLAND, Secretary, 




















signed. 
County Education Offices, 
Northampton. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE—TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 





There will be a vacancy in the above Department in September 1912 for 
a LECTURER IN HISTORY (a Man). Applications must be received by 
Monday, June 3rd. 

Further particulars can be obtained from THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths? 


College, New Cross, 8.E. 


NEWCASTLE - UPON. TYNE EDUCATION 





COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 





REQUIRED, for the above ry Secondary School, two Form Masters, 
A ee hee in Science, to teach Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry; anda 
Graduate in Arts. 

A copy of the Committee's Scale of Salaries and a Form of Application for 
the above post may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 


elope to the undersigned 
aos SPUBLEY HEY, Secretary, 


Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 








1.—An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required in this School in Sep 
ber next to teach English, History, and some French. Candidates must 
poesess a Degree or its equivalent, and either secon school training or 
experience, Some knowledge of music and ability to p games will be a 
recommendation, Salary £110 to £120, according to qualifications and 
experience. 

2.—An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required in this School in Septem- 
ber next, specially qualified to teach Geography on modern lines, and to help 
with the teaching of Class Singing and Theory of Music (including Tonic 
Solfa). Oxford Geography Diploma preferred. Swedish Drill and Games a 
strong recommendation. The Mistress appointed will be required to undertake 
the duties of a Junior Form Mistress and to belp with the teaching of ordinary 
elass subjects in a Junior Form. Initial Salary £100, 

For further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than June 3rd, may 


be obtained from 
JOHN REEVE, Eszq., acc 
Secretary to the Governors, 
Education Office, Brighouse. 





yu CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE PRIMROSE 
LEAGUE. 


The Grand Council of the Primrose League will shortly appoint a Vice 
Chancellor in succession to Mr. Lane Fox, who has retired. The following 
qualifications will weigh with the Council :—Age 30 to 40, good social position, 
experience of platform speaking and political organization, Parliamentary 
experience.—Further information can be obtained from the Clerk of the 
Council, 64, Victoria Street, to whom all applications should be addressed. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
43 & 45 Harley Street, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH will be vacant in July. Applications 
should be sent in, not later than June 4th, on forms which can be obtained from 
the Secretary, with further particulars of the appointment, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


Applications are invited for the .% ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. £140. 
Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
June 8th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A,, 


Bangor, May 10th, 1912. Secretary and Registrar. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trustees 

of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite capiostions from past or 
present members of Newnham Coll for a Travelling Scholarship of £150 for 
poses of study, to be awarded in June 1912. Applications must be sent not 
Rter than June 10th to Miss Croven, Newnham College, from whom all par- 


ticularscan be obtained, leat bs ha 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, liford, Essex. 








-— 
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‘LECTURES, &c. 


ONDON SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. Non-Party. Non-Militant, 58 
Victoria Street, 8.W. PUBLIC RECEPTION, Tuesday, May 21, Empress 
Rooms, Kensington (High Street Station), 3.50 to 6.15 p.m. Chair: Mrs, 
Turopore Wituiams. Speakers: Mrs. F. T. Swanwick, M.A., Editor of the 
“Common Cause,” and Mr, R. F. Cuonmecex, M.A, Discussion invited, Sale 
of Oriental China and Antiques, 
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OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
¢ 22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


About anmsthesia it has been said, not without reason, that no discov 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings; and none has ten: 
more to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower animals, 

Something very similar might well be affirmed of the hypodermic syri 
Most useful in curing or relie many of the ills to which mankind is lia! 
this littie instrument is to the brute creation the common source of untol 
agonies, of woe unspeakable, of long-protracted pangs at which the national 

i would shudder aghast could it be brought to realize them, And 
the evil is becoming rapidly worse year by year. 

The Society offers to send a lecturer free of charge to literary societies, 


i meetings, etc, 
utributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged, 
Read “‘ Ouly a Needle Prick,” by Dr. H. Snow, 











St: ANNE’S SCHOOLS, REDHILL. 
(Incorporated as the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society.) 
Patrons: H.M. the KING, H.M, the QUEEN, &e., &e. 


Founded in 1702 to educate, clothe, feed, and house the children of those 
who once held a prosperous position, whether orphans or not, Average 
numbers, 140 girls and 130 boys. 


Annual Income (Investments and Subscriptions) £5,300 
rage Annual Expenditure about ............0000. 12,000 
T " 


Ave 
DEFICIT TO-DAY OVER............... 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS invited. The Benevolent are 
also begged to remember this deserving Institution when making their Wills. 
Banxers—BARCLAY & CO., LTD., 54 Lombard St., E.C, 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Major Kenney-Herbert, 
58 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER. 

Mr. R. M. KINDERSLEY has kindly consented to take the Chair at the 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, to be held at Princes Galleries, on June 
10th next, and to which ladies are cordially invited. 

Gentlemen willing to act as STEWARDS are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary. 


ILLAH McCARTHY ann GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give Afternoon Performances, 
June llth, 14th, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray's translation of 
THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, 
by kind permission of the Warden and Council, 
LILLAH McCARTHY and Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where 
seats may be booked, Special railway facilities, 
pn ea A . - 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, W,. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 





Head of the Department—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 


Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, 
tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and January, 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20), and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in October 1912, 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivaleat 
in Arts or Science, 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
July ist, 1912, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary ‘lraining, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Gourse from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a lvegree on Entry, 
There isa Fund, 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
"JOHN HARLING FELLOWSHIP. 


The next award will be made in June 1912. For conditions apply to the 
Registrar. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ——- in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
pe y H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(i) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-00 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, bn @ year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 























(JHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGzg, 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


A Scholarship of £40 is offered by the Council of St. Hilda’ 
Cheltenham, ao from September 1912 pLindidates must hold a Unieuahe 
egree (or equivalent) and pre: ora i it, ’ Di " 
the ceson. men prepare niversity Teachers’ Diploma during 

pplications made, on or before 20th July, 1912, to th 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, from whom further particulars may be aoe? 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEC 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN Bay. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A, (Lond 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
3 omni oa SCHOOL ~~ GIRLS, 
reparation for University Examinations, omestic Sci partmen’ 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Princigal Mis 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. F 


iD GAbAMAE @68§686@~TLA DTA 64th ee 
ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
Thovonghly ps eg - —— —— attention poms mary 
of individual character. On pupils taken. For prospect i 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Gewbesenad. sented 4 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOopD 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
‘The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful di 
peers ey r «" ‘The — | 27 one are available for 
six-hole course), Tem ricket, Hocke: c. resident ila taken 
mdon professors attend, Principal: iss EDDES, i 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


ee re from 
elix ool 8 in twenty-four acres d about i 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. - ea prereaine nsenrnen Ge 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
, —Splendid Buildings, Gymuasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
at ge a omg r |) = for ss French; 
'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fog 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. - on 























N ISS M. 8. GRATTON, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Girton College, 
Cambridge, y+ — tuition in gene subjects and scieuce 
pene Botany, Nature Study, and Mathematics), Pre tion for Exama 
ial care given to backward or delicate pupils. Apply, 12 Lupus Street, 
estminster, S.W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin, Thorough Educatios 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils »— for advanced Examinations and for the Universities £ 

pequi ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 

| [ AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands cu 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern metiiods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocutica, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some Gagan received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 


psisozss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Mise 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 

















IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltehier, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development, 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

The next examination for Foundation Scholarships will take place om 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURBN E-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fie 
and Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 




















DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Aunual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham, 
HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of good social position. Resident 
Pupils only, Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres, Elevation 
400 feet. ouse combines all modern educational requiremeuts with comforts 
of home life. English, Modern Languages, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, &c. Healthy open-air life, Principals: Miss Cuicye.c. and Miss 

McLean, B.A, 
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BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
a he ~ by Sonditions The — soeive individual attention, attenti 
= — x happy ony belped and enco P ccording to their their capacities —— 


ota mbridge Examiner’s Report, 


a) RAZENOSE SO SHOOL, STAMFORD. 
School for or ys Mistrese, Miss oF, =. an 
Certificated i EAINING DECARTMENT tn chich Busdente are 
fully-qualified Mistress 





= for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under -q' 
Betnod. Terms moderate, 

ALLASEY GRANGE ~ $CHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHLRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Walleese, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

ae poe Liv . Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB (late Head-Mistress of 

Wy" Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: $81 Liscard. 


AROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
} TALOaeee BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
eB ‘Education. rman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Ss G. Monte- 

— Mr, wr G. Symonds.—For P. 
ton concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. TAWRENCE, 


QOUTHPORT ~ Aah 














PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.5., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and oupeneeens Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ins, ne including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 

im, Educated Women are trained as Scientific eachers of Physical 
— The Course includes:—British and Swedish itestiangy cui 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, = 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, agg a 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, F and German. Ref 
ences tted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
snd Kev. E. _Lyttelton, b.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
phe page ony: Road, Bedford. SE es my Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of mpm ty over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on Swedish System. Meonge, Ane “7 a Phy- 
mology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, he my bricke 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘Lhe tone of the Schoo! and the standard of work are high. Modern 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of eter. Senior and Junior Houses. 1. advan- 
tvs for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G garden and 
for re —References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C, B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
wee Yr ryn for GENTLEWOMEN, Practi Theoretical. 
(oat Motel E.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, ICHER 
poo ntering, Bees, Fruit eo Principal: 

LILY IY aUG! IES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, rospectus. 














YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject ‘should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffe: 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE Gus "Or a A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. eh Pad 5 a bis 
pt sy tag PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras =} upils, tus and 
testimonials post ay from. Mir. A.C.8 . "bedford Pir em 
London, W.C. Estab. 1 


HE CURE OF ae MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON. 
Founded in 1868 by Dr. Arnold for Sons of Gentlemen, Speech and 
Lip-reading. Special attention to young boys. Healthy situation on the 
| eg Good cricket and football. nique successes in Public Examina- 
Residual hearing cultivated. — ._Head-m master, F. INCE JONES, B.8c. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES, 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their Pre tory 
Behools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head ter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cl NyV~y = for Universities, ee 

Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkshi Sony cumunes boratories, 
Excellent Health Record. Oflicers’ Rai Corps. NIOR KING’S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8- 13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. B. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate foes. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in Sep 
_ Warden—Rev. W W POOLE: HUGHES, M.A. 


.ASTBR OUR EH & COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
eering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, Sc. - aed 
tions for Sons of Otficers and Clergy, Scholarships £60—£30, 7-9. 


ELLY COLLEGE, “‘TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 
House Scholarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24. Bursar- 
ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means. 


Apply to Head-Master before June 10. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912. 


Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per ann 
Three Scholarships and various Grants ete qochity allotted ion sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BURS. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the M t of the C of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
































boys outont to Epile Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 


from Dr, A " McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


poapinaiien, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the ¢ sollege, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
annum, with preference for boys born soneet, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three AR Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, 7 FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, = 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE—Boys prepared for Publie 
Schools and Navy. Entire mts abroad. ctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, a (ater! rough and Oriel, ord.) 


[Ususr GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the M Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term wan begir THUESDAY. TEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATRINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP SEAM) IN Ae 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day ft per annum, Faber Exhibition of £1 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Coun 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, ‘1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR i PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the ‘Souk Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable tapeties. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooxz, 
M.A., Head r 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 

SIX ENTRANCE a ge gy of 20 per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at = 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Ehvclarships to to 
£80 if they consider that the circumstances of a successful candicate reader 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION =a ete on wig 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90 guineas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
30 to 60 guineas). Also EIGHT ‘EXHIBITIONS of 20 guineas per annum, 
open in the first instance to the sons of clergymen or of officers of eae Navy 
and the RegularArmy. ARMY candidatesare eligible for Exhibitions. ——— 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September . Apply to the Head-M 
or the Secretary. 


HOUSE MASTER at one of our best Public Schools 
has vacancies for next term. Early «@ Tike © desirable.—Box No, 
546, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. as 


EREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picture: 
and beuetitalty situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENT LY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Ju 
House—O.T.C.; Bowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, ii2— 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and Lith. Several open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 A 4 to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy ?. aA, limit 15 on 
1912. For further Bn mer my apply to Warden (Rev. 
Cnnee I HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. AN EXAMINATION will be 

held in July 1912, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, when nine or more 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying | in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle, 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than four resi- 

dential and three non-residential scholarships and also some exhibitions. For 
particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, London, 8.W, 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, NEAR . KIDDERMINST ER. 
The endowment enables the Governors t2 offer in July Five Scholar. 
ships, which reduce the fees to 30 guineas annually.—Apply H AD-MASTER, 
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(7, 2S68 45" SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


SCHOLARSHIP (P EXAMINATION, 
lira anp l2ra Junx. 
Apply to the HEAD- 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, 


THE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 
For ‘ae apply Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


Radley Coll College, Abingdon. 


J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. —Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough eduea- 
tion on modern lines from 6 upwards, preparing without break or undue 
— for Universities an fos dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
, modern buildings.—-Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


J\OVER COLLEGE—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masren, the Rev. F. = 

W. Lusurnetoy, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. a 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, fox 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-M T ER, School House. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 10th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, 
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S fae somoransutes SCHOOL. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next. 

8.0. ¥0 - ore apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 





OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the me Navy as 


a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ey 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, hed my 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Departmen’ ) 


Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


A tT HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—UCawmbridge 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 
owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted i "Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by, University Honours 
man, Bn. Sor 4 Pupils. Beautiful coun 
University Examinations, French, Ge 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


JRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN ee ICS.—Tuition 
given in private workshop in ~ work, solderin, .— at... 


handlin of electrical apparatus, and 
ioeen teil and see us. “ The Model Engineer ”’ .  Tinsten 26.90 Foes Poppin's 


Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


, 














count, tena life; efficient supervision. 








FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a _~ girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
Tesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and aor pe at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Lg Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and . Fine house an unds in healthiest 
Rt near } ~~ Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 


che, P 
o LID iY 0 OURS E S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 











JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
| bye ty in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle. 





STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
young ladies. French conversation. usic. Tennis, Nice excursions, 
rite to Pensionnat La Mothe, Vuitebwuf, Switzerland, References given 
and required. 
ARIS.—Mme. Giraudeau, 21 bis Rue d’Alésia, recenti 
French Mistress in England, offers ae an ma home em pension wi 
we of French conversation and family life. Bath room. Garden. 
Highest English references. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (ait. 2 .000£t.) 
UNDEB ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational —_ a 








A 

SOMianos for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors 

1%2,,,7arents FREE oF = 


ferred, 
school fees *ONIVERSITY SCHOLASTY ad Cr) 
122 Regent Street, W. Established - 


Eig 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL On TOME—Bore 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a ‘@ mother S, 
e pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, and 
-— gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with e: advice. State 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge an Le a 


n my 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PAREN TS in CHOIOR 
of SCHOOLS gratis Ad University Men and old a; whe 
only recommend Schools es visited. Assistan 
Mistresses, Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHON 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaar (Cantab. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Geeranp, 


a a, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ol BACHERS, 
Water & 74 SoueP ae, sppointed ‘oy the 
nder the a mg of a Commi tee appoin the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of —_ ors, Head Mistresses’ Assistant 
“7 i and Welsh Count Schools A iati ™ 
as been established for the purpose of enabl Teachers 
find work Agency | THOUT UNNECESSARY CO; TAL All fees =e 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e: 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and $ to 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arran; 
Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT- yey 
Seaside—sent free of . The Register states terms, &c,, and 

trated.—MEDICAL IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, wa. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (G 


information supplied 
Please state Fn fie 


























TUDENTS’ 





CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —Presidest, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on e 

branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or 

—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 

Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mage ‘air. 


SHIPPING 








AND PLEASURE | TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 








, M S&S P| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 ton 
Lowa aS Oe SS oe jength of 
rths. mena Vent 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Fiectric Fans in all Cabins. : 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No an Cargo 
1. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... ooo il June ooo 15 days 
2 NORWAY FJO os ove oo ose 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... ooo 12 July pe 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJOR 5 ove ove 27 July oe 13 days 
5&. NORWAY FJORDS ... ove ove 10 Aug. oe 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA oe ove 2% Aug. ove %4 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO one oe 28 Sep’ ove 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT eos ove 9 Oct. one 29 days 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Southampton, Grimsby. Leith and Marseilles. From "1 a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL att STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


UCERNE & GRINDELWALD TOUR, 9 da 
£6 19s. 64. Lugano and Montreux Tours, £5 5s.—GEORGE LUNN'S 
TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 








the sons of gentlemen. Boys pre for Woolwich, Sandh 
a and other qusmieations. Modern Ph Fo Cour- 
llus, tuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
BOSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval Collece, Osborne. 


RUSSELS.—Ladies seceived os as Paying Gusts. Large 











house. Every modern fort. rms moderate,— 
MADAME, ‘8 Bue Dantzenberg. 
.IEPPR. — Rev. 


CHARLES MERK, MM. A., Ph. a.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN form a Master at U and I 
at Wren’s. eo tion for Arm ice, Unirenatte Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French faanitie ti fd desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
rs ress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

Q) —— SCHOOL FOR boYs, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

Prepares = blic Schools. French strong subject. 

re Altitude 3, Re (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal High School, and Miss 
Hantin, ‘of Westfield eld College. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiri: ing accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo Pet or or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call u —s or -— ae, detailed particulars to 

BITAS, TH. G and CO., 
closely in touch’ with the leading 








| 








who for nearly 40 years ‘cs been 
educational establishments, 
Advice is given free of Cas 
Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) pp ctuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommen establishments, hen writing 
lease state the of P tai the district preferred, and give some 
yr ¢ = fees to 

N’S LIST O —- , AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
aa ‘ote 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannoa Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 








R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


15 15a—NORTH CAPE AND FJORDS, June 24 


FJORDS only from 211 lls. July 16. 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—June 14: Quaint little Holland. July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol 
(Brenta and Fassa Dolomites). Aug. 16th: Grand Tour through —— Po 
burgh, Crimea, Volga, etc.). Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia, Later: This. Italy, 
Danube. © Programmes—Miss | BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park 














HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


HOS, COLWYN BAY.—THE TOWERS, Private Hotel, 
Whitehall Road. Mrs. H. THOMAS (late The Towers, Abbey Road), 
Yhirty Bedrooms, Private Sitting Rooms. Electric Light. Separate Tables, 
Overlooking Ses and Woods. Tel, No, 233. Telegrams: ‘* Towers, Liandrillo 
yn-Rhos,” 








MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ORE MONEY TO . SPEND. — Gold Jewellery, 
ATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, ——— SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 7 parcels, 
or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank, BR. D. & J. B. 
a. Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value me apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to = rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGET. —Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have 5 & Most — offers by the 

firm in the World.—R, D, an FRASER, Ltd., k 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, g it. Capital and tL 1, 














CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Pr and reliable information will be supplied free of o 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, 
‘ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
—_ for rally | and girls at home and ab; many of which they 
have persona 





138 te 168 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, ‘Telephone: 1136 City, 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOB LADIES. tne systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 

Excellent introduct given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UBLISHER, established over 50 years, REQUIRES 
further CAPITAL for development. Working partner with literary 
connexion, or one who is interested in literature poe but not essential.— 
Reply, Box No. 548, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.G, 
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EVERSIONS | pot LiFe LETERESTS 


PURCHA or LOANS oon hy 
EQUITABLE MEVERSION ARY REST Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) 5%, 000, 


E 7) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and a—- 





—A few A) = ¢ Siete Se at — Renenihion, qpastalh at 
rected d or the tment of Gentlemen suffering from Ep’ ~{ 
= Medical Gardenin; ™ 


and Nursing treatment, ap 
Cricket, . 
2 Exchange - Sat ime Bowls, &c.—Apply GRISE WOOD, 


OUKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
erder to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
¥.Z.8., — hee lague of them at Shetheld Workhouse, 1896. 
Camphis, the sifective Moth Le a eel per packet. 

“Paras & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
}0O YOUR 2 FEET ACHE ?—If 80, use Marshall’s Foot 
Tonic, “ Pedestrine.”” For all relaxed, swollen, tender conditions its 
acton is wy’ magical ; it cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist boot 
A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s, 6d. per bottle, post free.— 

& CO., 70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 














APPEALS. 
: RATION AL HOSPITAL FOR THE 





ARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(Atgant Memoniat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O, 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kine, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to provide ee for relatives or friends are asked to 
send iculars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYL G LiFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
‘Treasurer: Tus Eanrt or Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrey H, Hamitron, 


URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents: 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the — which augments the stipends of the elder 
evrates of the Church of Englan 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases. 

ues crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean’s 

Yard, Westminster, 8. W. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS gy! REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONOKARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: His Majesty THE KING 

The NEXT HALF- YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursday, May 

Mth, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when 20 Infants will be elected, viz,—IC 


goeed 10 girls. 
Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. 
Aanual Subscriptions of Half-a-Guinea, or Life Subscriptions of Five Guineas, 
will entitle the Douvors to give one vote to any child on the list. 
JOHN fii... Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Secretary and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &., Silver 
and Shefiield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snutf Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made, Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day te 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 

Established over Half-a-Century. 























The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipz Paes (when available), Fourteen Guineas, 
212 12 0 eee, «ena $ 4 





-Page (Colump) ............ 6 0} Half Narrow Columza ...... 
- Column) $8 3 0] Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 
ComMPanizs, 
Outaide Page ........ccccesereee 216 16 O| Inside Page ..........0008 ae 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5¢,; and als, 
lime for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms; net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


Parasee i ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Fn Quarterly. 


2 | 
Including Postage to any part of the Guns yo fm 2s 


ae sanmioes ee 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

India, China, Japan, &c, ............:..esceee0 11D 6 ur OW Sie ® 8 6 
1 WeLuxeton Straest, Staaxp. Loypox, 





REGINA || MONEY IN TOWN SITES 


VALUES ARE The investor who buys REGINA TOWN SITES 
for a rise is securing a safe investment, In a 
RISIN G large number of instances 
oO 
50°/, PROFIT 
GET IN on principal outlay has been 
BEFORE || REALIZEDiInTWELVE MONTHS 
You can obtain some of the best residential 
= THE — money-making lots in Regina now, 


Write for Wlustrated Booklet 


CANADIAN FINANCE AND LAND CO., LTD., 
Tas Secrerany Cross Keys House, 
(Lands Department H). Moorgate St., E.0 


BOOM 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Btrietly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 

physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for fi 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE  y eis 


& 3 %| 
~. 2% © O| Members woe eee 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 
ee YMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ose @ 0| Associates, with Literature 
embers ? 10 and Journal . c) 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial “Fores is at wat 
rates, except in the case of sub of A 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
TO-DAY-_ if your baby is not thriving use the “‘ Allenburys”’ 
Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 


and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.8 


Prom birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


LIiVERIES 


Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 

BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQUARE, 8.W. 
Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 














SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


OOKS.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
Burke's Peerage 1911, e.; Backham’s Grimm's bees? Edit. de 
Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. : Whistler 
as I Knew Him, 30s.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, lst Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's 
International Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; ey Books, 11 vols. 
new, £5 3e.; Merriman’s Phantom Future, ‘Dross S: , Prisoners and 
Captives, Young Mistley, 10s. 6d. each; Caldicott's O Bngtish Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, 25s. ; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., tion and the 
Flagellants, 10s. 64. ; oe itor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; "hee Gould's Engitsh 
Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 6a; Country Life, a fine set, 30 vols. £15; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Mlustra £i7 17s.; Burton's The Jew, 
the Gipsy and El Isiam, £2 10s. "—BA GREAT BUOKSHOP, John 


Bright St., Birmi 
OSEF TSEAETS~ 
N . Liection of Forty-four Pictures. 
Ow OPC Tne 10lst Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120 PALL MALL, 8.W 
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A Tribute to British Seamen 


“Our Jack Tars will work and fight, fight 
and work, and suffer from short or damaged 
rations, with scarce a word of complaint to 
be heard from them; but they must have 
their quantum of plug, or they will be 
moved almost to mutiny.” 


—Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Lord Collingwood. 
Friend of Nelson, Born 1750, died 1810, 


Good Tobaccoisa satisfactionand comfort. The best Tobacco is 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Obtainable everywhere, and esteemed by all smokers. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 1d. 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per oz. 


1/8 per }-ib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


———____. 


The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT” 


Showrooms : Works & Stores : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, S.W, 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, Londoa. 


— eee —_—— ES 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 

Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

8500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard] (XCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 

473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain ; Charles’ 

Book of Enoch; Stevenson’s Works; Masson's Life of Milton ; Momm- 

sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868 ; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton's works, 6 

or 8 vols. ; Landor’s works. ts of standard authors ; Sporting Books, &, 
Highest prices given.—Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 





“Undoubtedly the correct way to bay.” | WJ EDOC., 


MILES’ 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45ib. 
Unsmoked 7d. per Ib. 





—_ Dinner Wine. 


bottle. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine — sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. — 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
On comparison it will 

found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


TRUE AMERICAN 


o> fam, point of view. 


Bots. }- Bots 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


The quality 








‘Bingle Copies ‘obtainable Srom, and Bub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Otp Cornes 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 





The a th te 
Smoked 8d. per tb. with rom the constantly increas 17/8 9 | Bromfeld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Rail Paid Anywhere —s “= i Lenten 25 Whe Tae InrernaTionaL News Company, 
M Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. Provinces gives us additional con- 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 





fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 





The advantages of dealing direct with 

the Factory which guarantees quanty 

at such low prices are obvious. Send for 
Tliustrated List, 


EDWARD MILES & Co. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


PACIFIC LINE Fortuighily Transatlantic 


a ftw: ~ y see ee May 3. 
ames counts Meorgate Street, £.0.2 £.C.,and 


Cockspur & 
reno, 381-38 James é Loverpoct. 











8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Streot. 


Subscriptions only received by GoxpoN 
AnD Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Ohristchurch; H. Barturm anp Company, 
Wellington, N. Z.; R. Spxacnisr, Auckland; 
| ond 0. W. Ruger, Adelaide, 











1 


Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrrerion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
Lrpeagy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson anpd Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tux Ane.o-American Booxse.iina Depor, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, 
Cape Town, — 





XYUM 











XUM 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





Lot 1.5 doz. bots. opinion = 
CHATEAU MARCAUX | 1884 por'doe, “per doce 


-L.y a - 


a. 24/6 


The Lot for 


58/6 


gaa saves ‘om pa yy al this well-known 


Lot 2.—6 bots. and 6 half-bots. 


VEUVE CLICQUOT 1893 DRY 


little Lot of this well-known Shipper *s Champagne, 
‘ Full Brand.” 


Lot 3.—5 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR CHABLIS souvent 7thitr rus, 


delicate White Burgundy, shipped by this well- Per Doz. 


wa a with pleasant bouquet. 
ines (1 per dozen allowance ‘if Lot is taken. ) 33/- 22/ 6 


Sold Without we A oréer of Ge Trastee 
under Deed o signment re Percy King, lately 
trading as J. Sword & Co. 


Let 4.—9 bots. 





MORGAN’S 1884 VINTAGE PORT. — meet ror 
Delightful OM Vintae Por 6 
ci aT 


bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles,) 36- 


23/6 


Let 6.—10 doz. bots. and 5 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU GISCOURS °™*"So:" 


This Claret has good bouquet, and is certainly worth 

attention at the tempting price we are offering it at, 
(Half-bottles 10/3 per doz.) 24/- 

(1j- per dozen bottles allowance if Lot is taken.) 


/ 
18/6 
i 


by order of the Rt. Hon. Earl of Abingdon, 
trom the Wytham Abbey Cellars, Oxford. 
Lot 7.—3 doz, bots. 


OLD BROWN SHERRY 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with nice aroma 54/- 


49/6 





Lot 8.—7 bots. and 5 half-bots. 


PERRIER JOUET 1885 VINTAGE 


XTRA QUALITY, EXTRA DRY. 
Being .~ Finest Quality Shipped by this eminent 
Firm. “ Full Brand.” 
am 


The Lot for 
57) 6 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
them to this country. (l/- per dozen allowance 
Lotis taken.) Corks sealed “1887.” 60/- 


Per Doz. 


34/6 


Lot 10.—7 dozen bottles. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally nice Burgundy, shipped by this eminent 
Firm. has good body, ‘and will develop _ still 
further with age in bottle. 30. 


- 20/6 


Lot 11.—10 cases cach 12 bots. 


LIQUEUR BRANDY ta78 vin. Per Case 
ft, Old Cognac, with very pleasant flavour, 84/- 65/6 


Lot 12.—4 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 do. do. 24 half-bots. 


HEIDS!ECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champacne, La good bouquet. (Half- 
—— 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
en.) 


65/- 


Lot 13.—5 doz. bots. 


HIGHLAND PARK ® oto" 


This charming Old Scotch Whisky, bonded at the 
Highland Park Distillery, Kirkwall, in 1904, aud has 
8 delightful flavour and aroma. 
(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 54/- 


Per Doz. 


45/6 





Bankers: 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 





Duty Paid Cellars: 
® FENCHURCH STREET, E.C 


The following important report has 
recently appeared in most of the leading 
London and Provincial newspapers. 


PURE FOOD. 





LECTURE ON CHEESE AND CHEESE MAKING, 


A highly interesting lecture on “Cheese and Cheese- 
making” was delivered by Mr. A. Brewer, member of the 
Institute of Hygiene, at the Battersea Polytechnic. 


The lecturer, at the outset, showed the great importance 
of the quality of the pasture or feed of the cow providing 
the milk which formed the raw material for the manu- 
facture of cheese. 


He divided the science of cheesemaking into four 
parts: (1) The care of the milk previous to manufacture ; 
(2) the actual manufacture of hard and soft cheese; 
(3) the care of the complete product, until it reached the 
consumer; and (4) the advantages of cheese as a substi- 

tute for flesh food. 


Mr. Brewer described in detail the various processes in 
the making of cheese and the methods of testing the 
condition of the finished product. He enumerated somo 
of the 156 kinds of cheese made in various countries, 
dividing them into “hard” and “soft.” As an example 
of the former he took Canadian Cheddar, and of the latter 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. Having referred to Professor 
Metchnikoff’s researches into the action of the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus, he went on to claim for St. Ivel Cheese great 
dietetic value on account of its purity and the fact that it 
contains an abundance of the organic phosphates. 

The makers of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese had, he said, 
achieved a great success, for they had produced a cheese 
which, owing to the rapid action of the special culture 
used, converted the curd into a cheese ready for the 
consumer, and with all the organic phosphates retained. 
He, personally, strongly advocated the use of this cheese 
as being pure, digestible, and of high dietetic value. He 
hoped that the community would soon awaken to the 
great advantages of cheese generally as a substitute for 
flesh foods, and of this cheese in particular, which had 
a health value peculiar to itself. 

In dealing with the dietetic value of cheese, the lecturer 
quoted a number of authorities to prove his case, amongst 
whom were the late Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Hutchison, 
author of “Food and Dietetics,” Dr. Bond, Mattieu 
Williams, and Mr. Eustace Miles, M.A. 

The amusing and often lengthy process of bargaining 
between farmer and buyer was fully described, and this 
and similar digressions formed a relief to the mass of 
technical detail with which the lecture abounded, and 
which gave it a special educative value. 

Mr. Brewer was listened to with great attention 
throughout, and at the conclusion of his lecture was 
heartily thanked for his “interesting and scientific 
exposition” of his subject. 


The above is a convincing proof of the 
value of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese as an article 
of food. 


Apart from its health-giving properties 
it is delicious to eat, and it is not only 
easily digested, but is considered by 
medical men to be a great aid to digestion. 


ST. IVEL 


Lactic Cheese 
“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 


6}d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere, 
ST. IVEL LTD. YEOVIL. 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAL 


As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS to ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee, 
which is specially charged with the duty of making 
known the DISASTROUS EFFECTS of the policy of 
the Government, has assisted in the arrangement of over 
4,000 MEETINGS within the last six months, whilst 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS have 
been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged campaign, 
and LARGE FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL. For the 
objects in view, and HAVING REGARD TO THE 
FAR-REACHING ISSUES AT STAKE, quite £30,000 
is REQUIRED. Of this sum, about £7,000 has already 
been raised, and the balance is needed as soon as possible. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 





You can find Letters, Documents, 
Clippings, etc., instantly by the 





Globe-Wernicke 


Vertical Filing System 


You know, of course, the 
necessity for filing away 
correspondence, etc., so that 
you can turn to it at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The Globe- 
Wernicke Filing Cabinet 
enables you to keep a com- 
plete record of all corre- 
spondence, documents, 
political literature, reports 
of speeches, private notes, 
extracts from magazines, 
class publications, art port- 
folios, etc. Once installed, 
you will consider this 
Cabinet indispensable. It 
becomes what might be 
termed a private loose-leaf 





encyclopedia, providing, at 
all times, an absolutely up- 
to-date reference work from 
various authorities. The 
system permits of easy and 
immediate reference to any 
paper filed away, no matter 
how long ago. 

One-drawer, two-drawer, 
three-drawer,or four-drawer 
Cabinets can be supplied 
according to capacity re- 
quired, and more “ Units” 
can always be added. As 
an extra precaution against 
fire these Cabinets can be 
had in steel, coloured and 
grained to resemble wood. 


PACKING FREE. Orders of £2 CARRIAGE Paid to any Goods 


Station in the British Isles. 


Catalogue No. 54.V.F. free from 


The GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 82 Victoria St., S.W.; 
98 Bishopsgate, EC. 





A. & GC. BLACK’s 
LIST. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH, 
By JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK and GEORGE CHRYSTAL 
8vo, cloth, containing photogravure frontispiece from the portrait 
Sir Georg Rerp, R.S.A., in Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 16 full. by 
illustrations from paintings and photographs. Price 15s. net, Page 


ee 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS OF WILLIAM ROBERT. 
SON SMITH. Edited by JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK and GEORGE 
CHRYSTAL. Demy 8vo, cloth, containing frontispiece portrait from 
= eg painting by Sir Grorce Rerp, B.S.A., now in the Free Chureh 
Jollege, Aberdeen. Price 10s. net. 


LIFE’S BASIS AND LIFE’S IDEAL. The Funda. 
mentals of a New Philosophy of Life. By RUDOLP 
EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy, University of Jena. Author of 
“The Meaning and Value of Life,”’ “‘ The Philosophy of Life,"’ &, 
lated, with Introductory Note, by ALBAN G, WIDGERY, Demy 6, 
cloth. Price 7¢. 6d. net, * 


NATURE IN ITALIAN ART. A Study of Lana. 
scape a9, gg ae from Giotte to Tintoretto. By EMMA 
ae neh Yo ER, —_ Coatie 49 ~ reproductions of 
pictures and drawings by the great Italian painters. Large Cr 
cloth, gilt top. Price 7e. 6d. net. ™ a 


THROUGH GREECE AND DALMATIA. A Diary 
of Impressions recorded by Pen and Picture. By Mr, 
RUSSELL BARRINGTON. Containing a a my frontispiece and 
69 illustrations from photographs and drawings. rge Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF THE ORATOR. By EDGAR R. JONES, 
M.P. With aforeword by The Right Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, Mp, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOK SERIES. Edited by MARTIN 
HARDIE, A.R.E. Large square demy 8vo, with artistic covers, each 
bearing label designed by the artist. Containing 24 reproductions from 
pencil drawings. Price 1s. net each. 

LONDON. By Lester G. Horner. 
EDINBURGH. By Lester G. Hogensy, 

7 ROCHESTER. By K. Kiunatt. 

HOW TO USE THE MICROSCOPE. A Guide for the 
Novice. By Rev. C. A. HALL. Containing 20 full-page illustrations, and 
many line drawings in the text. Large crown 8vo (uniform in size with 
“Peeps”’ Series). Price 1s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


VASARITS LIVES 


of the most eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury 
Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With 500 full-page 
illustrations, including 100 in Colour and 400 in Monochrome 
Collotype. In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. 

Large crown 4to (10} by Tjin.), buckram boards, printed 
throughout on pure rag papers, £1 5s. net per vol. Also in whole 
green parchment, £1 15s. net, or whole vellum boards, £2 2s. net, 
per vol. 

A literal rendering of the last edition issued during the author's lifetime 
The Illustrations have been selected with the utmost care to form a represea- 
tative series. 

The volumes will be published regularly at the rate of not less than FOUB 
Volumes per annum, and ultimately supplemented by a complete Critical 
Commentary of uniform size. 

e*» Prospectus, with full particulars, specimen pages and illus- 
trations, post free on request, 









































South American Archzology: 
An Introduction to the Archwology of the South American 
Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Macmillan & Co., Lid., and The Medioi Society, Ltd., London. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a ! uv kplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W. 





YUM 
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THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 





| Anglo-American Memories. 


2nd SERIES. 





By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 418 pages, 12s. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


HE second series of Mr. Smalley’s recollections will be to 


most readers more interesting than the first volume. 


This 


is perhaps because it is principally of the past and present 


generation in this country that he now writes. 


Shrewd 


observations and judgments on modern events are characteristic 
of Mr. Smalley, and his personal impressions of the many 
people he has met are notable features of his pages. 


No book published this year has received immediately on 


its appearance so much attention from reviewers. 


the book of the day. 





It is 


CONTENTS. 





I, Mr. Chamberlain ; XII. The Fifth Earl Spencer XXI. Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
o ko ee XIII, The late Viscount Goschen—A XXII. Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
ov, ie. Baltour , very Individual Anglo-German | XXIII, Mr. William Waldorf Astor and 
> oo eee aa ‘ Englishman. his Experiences in England 
y. Sir William Harcourt—Domestic XIV. Mr. Goldwi Smith—Schol - “A Ae 
and Political Recollections ° . - 4 Bmi n—Scholar, XXIV. Mr. James McNeill Whistler— 
VI. Lord Rosebery—A Personal View postle, Historian, Writer of Anecdotes, Estimates, Friend- 
* of an English Statesman English. : ships 
VII. Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. XV. Prince Francis of Teck XXV. Sir William Schwenck Gilbert 
Vill Mr. Winston Churchill—The Boy XVI. _— Pauncefote as = Anglo- XXVI. Mille. Aimée Desclée—Her Art, 
and the Man merican Ambassador Her Letters, Her Life 
IX. Sir eas << Personal and XVII. The present American Ambas-| xxXVII. Sir Henry Irving 
Diplomatic Impression sador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid = % = . 
X. Viscount Haldane—War Minister, | XVIII. Two Methods of Diplomacy— XXVIII. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and Sir 
Metaphysician, Lawyer, and American and European Henry Irving 
Socialistic Radical XIX. The American Speaker, Mr.| XXIX. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
XI. Four Speakers of the House of Thomas B. Reed XXX. Count Witte and What he Did 
Commons XX. Mr. Junius S. Morgan at Portsmouth 





Times: “ A series of character sketches of leading personages in 
England and in America, Admirably drawn. There isnot a dull 
page in the volume.” 

Daily Chronicle: “Mr. Smalley has been a standing ambassador 
between the English and American peoples, and in that position 
he has come to know many of the celebrities of his time. The 
new series of ANGLO-AmERICcAN Memorzzs is a book which will be 
read because it must contain things needful to know. Society, 
celebrities, events, stories—Mr. Smalley gives us all these in great 
number, with the result that his book is one which may safely be 
borrowed from the library or, if you want to do better, bought, 
because itis a book which has the abiding interest of all well-done 


»” 


reminiscence. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 





Pall Mall Gazette: “Certain instances come to mind—and they 
are rare—when men have written a masterpiece and clinched their 
success with another as good. And Mr. Smalley now supplies 
another in this continuation of a book we praised unstintingly and 
deservedly. . . . Confidences not of one man only, but those of the 
many eminent men with whom he has mixed on equalterms, Mr, 
Smalley has been the Greville of our day, a Greville on a broader 
and more human scale than the original. . . A fascinating book.” 

Daily Telegraph: “ Among the books which will prove invaluable 
to the future historian. . . . These volumes of personal experience, 
observation, and discernment. Nowhere among modern writers do 
we see more clearly the best qualities of the new school of personal 
journalism. Liveliness is the essence of his manner ; he would, one 
feels, prefer to be almost anything possible to a journalist rather 
than be dull. Yet while he is not afraid when occasion invites to 
be enticingly indiscreet, his indiscretion never oversteps the 
borders of good manners.” 





4 STUDY OF THE ENGLISH VILLAGE OF 
TO-DAY, 


Change in 
the Village 


By GEORGE BOURNE 
Author of “A Surrey Labourer,” “The Bettes- 
worth Book.” 

“The author shows the same unquestionable 
qaesthy and insight as in his other books, and 

present book is no less interesting as a study 
of the new forces abroad in England andan attempt 
to gauge their drift.""—The Times. 

“ Deserves to be read and pondered by everybody. 
Mr. Bourne's sincere and admirable work presents, 
without illusion, without distortion, without any 
5 ta of his own to serve or any axe to grind, the 

e lived by labourers and their families to-day.” 

—Nation. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


height of art. 





LIKE ANOTHER BORROW, 


The True 
Traveller 


By W. H. DAVIES 


“The sense of the open air 
many of which deal with the life of the streets. 
The mantle of Borrow has descended upon him, he 
has the true wandering spirit, and a fine uncon- 
sciousness of social distinctions. So simple and 
inevitable do his pages appear that to read them is 
almost to believe that anybody could produce the 
like who had wandered in the same world of beggars 
and common lodging-houses and women of the 
lowest depths. In reality this simplicity is the very 
What other English writer could 
have drawn in a few lines such a picture as this?” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BOOK FOR WAYFARERS 
Vagrom 
Men 


By A. T. STORY 


“ All the best books of the world are books of the 
road, the ‘Canterbury Tales’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
. ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Pickwick.’ It is 
the sense of the open road and the freedom and 
variety of incident and character to be met with 
thereon that make the old booke so delightful. It 
is the charm of Hazlitt and Borrow. The same 
charm is to be found in ‘Vagrom Men.’ In ita 
3 the reader will meet the same people that 
rvantes and Goldsmith and Stern met with is 
their wanderings. . . . Charming and delicately 
sympathetic,” —Nation, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s, 6d. net, 
Postage 3d. 


rvades his essays, 


—Athenzum, 








Publishers of “The Reader’s Library,” 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. “‘iiodern prays,” and “ The Library of Art. 


Fall Descriptive Lists and Catalogue of Publications sent Post Free on application. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


PITMAN’S NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson. By HUGH §8. R. ELLIOT. 
With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Some Things we have Remembered 
(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville 
Thornton, 1841-1911). By PERCY MELVILLE THORN- 
TON, LL.M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


William Shaen: a Brief Sketch. Edited by 
his Daughter, M. J. SHAEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Mr. Shaen, who died in the Spring of 1887, is best remembered as one of the 
Friends of Italy in Maszini’s day. He also took a prominent part in amending 
legislation affecting women and children, and was largely responsible fur the start- 
ing of Bedford College, Girton, Newnham, Somerville, and Girls’ Public Day 
Schools. Mr. Shaen was a staunch advocate of Disestablishment, and the great 
aim of his life was to help the weak and oppressed wherever he had the 
opportunity. 


Poems Old and New. By A. H. BEESLY, formerly 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Fceap. 8vo, paper 
cover, ls. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains the poems published by the late Mr, Beesly in 1895 under 
the title of “‘ Ballads and Other Verse," together with the shorter pieces included 
in “ Danton and Other Verse” (1896). Some later verses not hitherto published, 
or only published in periodicals, have been added, 


Preventable Cancer: A Statistical Research. By 
ROLLO RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The volume deals with statistics, rates, and incidence of the malady in many 
lands, and with habits on which it seems to depend. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. 


The Mass: a Study of the Roman 
Liturgy. By ADRIAN “FORTESCUE, D.D., D.Ph. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Theodicy : Essays on Divine Providence. 
By ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI. Translated with some 
omissions from the Italian Edition of 1845. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. 21s. net. 























NEW EDITION (1911). 
REVISED BY SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and 
improved, and with a full Index by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 





EIGHTH EDITION (1911). 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND EXTENDED. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
With 31 Maps and 8 Diagrams. By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, 
M.A., B.Sc, (Edin.) 8vo. 15s. net. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND ECONOMICS. 


British Dominions: their present Commercial 
and Industrial Condition. Edited by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce of the University 
of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

** Professor Ashley is to be congratulated on his book. It contains the work 
of men of eve litical opinion, but preserves rigid impartiality, His own 

Preface is not the least valuable part of it.’"—Cambridge Review. 











An Introduction to English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Part I.—The Middle Ages, 5s. Part I1—The End of the 
Middle Ages. 10s. 6d. 


Mills Principles of Political Economy. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
M.Com., and Index by Miss M. A. ELLIS. Crown 8vo. 5s.” 


Principles of Economics, with Special Refer- 
ence to American Conditions. By EDWIN R.A. 
SELIGMAN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A History of Commerce. By CLIVE DAY, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Economic History in Yale University. 
With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Industrial Efficiency : a Comparative Study of 
Industrial Life in England, Germany, and 
America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. By 
W. H. BEVERIDGE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 



































The PRAYER-BOOK DICTIONARY 
Edited by the Rev. Canon HARFORD, M.A., and the Rey, 
Canon MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., with the Rev. J. w, 
TYRER, M.A., as Assistant Editor. Preface by the Lorp 
Bisnor or Liverroon. Articles by nearly 150 contributor, 
Crown 4to, half-leather gilt, gilt top. 850pp. 25s. net. 

| Ready May 23rd, 


THE EZRA-APOCALYPSE. ki, 


Chapters III.-XIV. of the Book commonly known as 4 Ezra (or 
11 Esdras), translated from a critically revised text, with 
critical introductions, notes, and explanations ; with a general 
introduction to the Apocalypse and an appendix containing 
the Latin text. By G. H. BOX, M.A., Lecturer in Rabbinical 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, Author of “The Book of 
Isaiah.” ‘Together with a Prefatory Note by W. SANDAY, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of 
Christ Church, Ozford. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 483 pp, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN WALES. From the Beginning to the 
Present Day. By the Rev. J. E. DE HIRSCH-DAVIES, B.A, 
Cloth, 350 pp. Ss. net. 


THE CASE AGAINST WELSH 
DISENDOWMENT. By a NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER (the Rev. J. Fovargue Bradley). Third 
Impression. Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH 
HISTORY. By RB. BARRY O’BRIEN. With Intro 
ductions by JOHN E. REDMOND, M.P. 184 pp. 2nd 
Edition Revised. 1s. 6d. net. 




















JOHN PYM. By C.E. WADE, MA, Barrister-at 


Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 





The Browning Centenary. 
THE POETRY OF ROBERT 


BROWNING By STOPFORD BROOKE, Author of 
“Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life,” &c., &. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. Gd. Also in two vols., limp 
lambskin gilt, with photogravure frontispieces. 2s. 6d. nst 
per vol. 

“The most satisfactory criticism of the poet yet published.”—Times. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE. 
A Biographical Record of the Contemporary Stage. Edited 
by JOHN PARKER, Editor of “The Green Room Book.” 
760 pp., cloth. 6s. net; leather, 8s. Gd. net. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES: 
Their History, Resources, and Progress. By 
ALGERNON E. ASPINALL, Author of “The Pocket Guide 
to the West Indies,” Secretary to the West India Commities. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Map and many full-page 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM AND MAGIC IN 
TURKEY. An Account of the Religious Doctrines, 
Monastic Organization, and Ecstatic Powers of the Dervish 
Orders. By LUCY M. J. GARNETT, Author of “'l'urkey 
of the Ottomans.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with illustrations. 
6s. net. 


**Miss Garnett’s intimate knowledge of the manners, folk-lore, and life of 
Turkey is turned to good yuyoce in this instructive study of a widespread bat 
somewhat hidden phase of L .""—Times, 




















ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
Compiled and Edited by C. E. THOMAS. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, illustrated. 3s. 6d, net. 


“A book that every schoolmistress, every mother, and every girl should be 
compelled to read.’’— World, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Based on Contemporary 
Letters, Diaries, and other Documents. By ELLEN CHASE. 
In royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 1,500 pp., with 75 full-page 
plates. Three vols. 25s, net. 








Of all Booksellers. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1 Amon Corner, E.C. 
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Macmillan & Cos New Books. 


POETRY. 
HORIZONS AND 


LANDMARKS 


NEW POEMS 
By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Absolute sincerity to 
his own personality is conspicuous in Mr. Lysaght’s ‘ Horizons 
and Landmarks.’ He is always lucid, quiet, and unconstrained. 
He uses words as if he loved them, though that love may not 
always, with the strange inevitableness of true lyrical poetry, be 
yeturned. Because he makes no attempt to rhapsodise, or to be 

‘ound, he leaves a sure and deep impression on the mind.” 

ATHENUM.—“ We have had occasion before this to pay 
tribute to Mr. Lysaght’s exceptional lyrical gifts. The music of 
his verse is haunting; its idealism is both convincing and in- 
epiriting ; while the vivid note of childish recollection and awe, 
— Not then, but when the wild South-West 
Filled the dim land with its unrest 
At twilight, and the woods began 
To talk of things unknown to man, 

And on the garden paths we heard 
Strange footsteps, but no answering word 
Came to our call, 
is conveyed with a sureness of touch equal to that of Mr. Noyes, 
the modern poet of childhood. The glory of children’s ‘make- 
believe’ could hardly be better put than in :— 
Wonderlands no truth could mar, 
Dreams no wakening could blot, 
Lovelier because so far, 
Real because we found them not.” 


ACADEMY.—“The farther we read into his book the more 
does our respect for his powers increase, as well as our appreciation 
of his beauties. There is intellect in these poems, and a philo- 
sophy behind them. We feel that this volume was written with 
well-ordered intentions. It is not a collection of heterogeneous 
lyrics, but a series of poems having purpose and a quite remark- 
able psychological value. Perhaps few poets have set forth that 
mystical beauty of familiar things, which the child sees and the 
man remembers, with more strength and sincerity than Mr. 
Lysaght. And the level of achievement is so high that we marvel 
aswe read. Mr. Lysaght is neither flamboyant nor pessimistic ; 
his quiet lines are full of a strong beauty which it is rather 
difficult to display by quotation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Lysaght’s eloquent poems are sad with 
hopeful notes. They sing about the happy horizon of childhood 
and its ignorance of coming years; of the new horizons that have 
opened out to advancing mankind in this age, and of tho ‘ brick 
horizons’ of dull streets and cramped outlook that are closed in 
by civilization. They sing, too, of what a poet’s imagination can 
see beckoning ‘ beyond the furthest horizon’” 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“The earlier 

poems by Mr. Lysaght, ‘ Poems of the Unknown Way,’ placed him 
at once in the front rank of contemporary singers. We find here, 
at an interval of some years, the same powers, the same music, the 
same beauties, as in his first book; but we find them more matured 
and with stronger strands of thought. His outlook seems wider, 
the pathos deeper, the step stronger, the grasp of life more com- 
prehensive and reasonable.” 
_ TIMES (New York).—“Not in his experience of life, which 
is obviously broader; not in his mastery of English, which is 
greater; nor in his instinct for the inevitable word, which is 
keener; but in his point of view and in the exquisite simplicity 
with which it is expressed does Sidney Royse Lysaght in his new 
book remind us of Whittier.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT.—“Mr. Lysaght’s verse is 
brimmed with melody, and although it has a sadness in its delicate 
repression the influence it leaves upon the reader’s mind is one of 
cheer. Of its sincerity, simplicity, and tenderness too much 
cannot be said. In these days of involved metres, the limpid 
music of its measures is peculiarly grateful.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Poems of the Unknown Way. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 3, 
RANDALL DAVIES. Original modern “Limericks,” In- 
spired and Illustrated by Medimval Woodcuts. Feap. 4to. 
8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each, Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. Two vols. issued monthly. 


1. Tess of the d’Urbervilles. With a new General 
Preface. 2. Far from the Madding Crowd. 


Tur Sruerr.—"' The Macmillans may be congratulated upon the format of 
these books. ... To have got each novel inte one volume so light to hold and 
so beautifully printed is a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art.” 

Tre Darty Cxronic.te.—“ The house of Macmillan understands the making 
of a book, the secret of giving it a being which incorporates the spirit of its 
author, and great has been the success with this Wessex Hardy. It is just 
right, and no more need be said,” 


«"» Prospectus post free on request. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, 1905. By COLONEL 
CHARLES ROSS, D.S.O., P.S.C., Author of “ Representative 
Government and War,” etc. Vol. I—Up to, and INCLUD- 
ING, the BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. With Maps. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. net. 











euasieuee, 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 


the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





music, 


Organ Playing. By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doo, 


4to. 4s. net. 
Tur Wortp.—" Likely to obtain a wide popularity by reason of the skill with 
which a great deal of matter has been compressed into a comparatively s 
space, and of the lucidity of exposition which distinguishes it.” 
»*. This work forms Volume II. of THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. 
A Series of Primers which are being issued in conjunction with 
Messrs, STAINER and BELL, Ltd. 








LAW. 


Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms. 


National Insurance. sy a. s. comyNs 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Trutu.—To all who are concerned in the administration of the National 
Insurance Act the volume should be extremely useful.” 











THEOLOGY. 


The Kingdom of God. A Course of Four 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912, 
By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master of Repton, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


Tus Times.—‘ This book is worthy to stand by Mr. Temple’s previous 
yolumes, and increases our appreciation of his clear thought and power of 
vigorous exposition.” 





ART. 
2nd IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONS. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery 
and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A., and R, L, 
HOBSON, B.A. Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








oe — —o = 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Touchstone or Fortune. 
By CHARLES MAJOR. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. by 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tar Enauisu Revirw.—“ There are, indeed, so many good things in this first 
volume of fiction by Mr. Stephens, which, by the way, closes with an exultant 
hymn of characteristically bellicose optimism, that we are justified in looking 
forward to still better work from him in this direction,” 


LTD., LONDON, 
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“MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF 
ORMONDE, 1610—1688. 
By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


Few men have played a more important and distinguished part in the history 
Ireland and, indeed, of the United Kingdom, than James Butler, Earl, 
Marquess, and after the restoration of Charles II, lst Duke of Ormonde. The 
devoted adherent of Charles I, he had as Lord-Lieutenant to carry on the 
Government of Ireland while the country was rent by religious factions as well 
as civil war. His life was full of crises and adventures, including the 
notorious attack on him by Colonel Blood, 








RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES 
AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS 
DE FOIX AND ROUSILLON. By F. HAMILTON 
JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of “The Shores of the Adriatic.” 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Europe. Not only has he studied the architecture of the historic 
districts he visited, but he has much to say on the ple, their costumes, and 
the historical incidents which have occurred in those extremely interesting 
provinces of France. The work is illustrated by many drawings from the 
author's pen and pencil, 





— 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 6s. 


“ Mrs. Atherton can tell a story with the best of her contemporaries, She 
is not niggardly with her gifts. She pours out her novelistic riches with a 
prodigal hand, Hernovel is not one which the reader gets tired of, although 
possibly he may not be able to absorb it in a single sitting.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 
A POPULAR BOOK ON THE SOURCES OF THE 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY. By Professor ERNEST 
WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, Nottingham. 33. 6d. 





net. 
“ Professor Weekley has a sense of humour and of the life of to-day which is 
not always characteristic of professors; . . . we wish many to share the enjoy- 


ment which the book has given us.”"—Athenzum, 

“‘A book of extraordinary interest; every one interested in words should 
immediately obtain a copy, and those who do not yet realize how enthralling 
a subject word-history is could not do better than sample its flavour in 
Mr. Weekley’s admirable book.’’—Observer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 











When you buy a Guide- 
Book, buy the _ Best. 


BAEDEKER’S 
GUIDES 


CANNOT BE IMPROVED UPON. 
Ask any Seasoned Traveller. 


THE SECRET OF THE PACIFIC. 


By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S., Author of “The 
Andes and the Amazon,” “Peru,” “Mexico,” &. With 2 
Maps and 56 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 123. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage, 5d.) 

It is remarkable that amid all the antiquarian research and discovery of 
recent times no tematic effort should have been made to solve what is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest mysteries in the history of mankind—-that of 
the origin of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, and other early civilizations 

America, as well as those of Polynesia. 





From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List 


**A flaming mine of information and guidance.”—SPECTATOR, 


The Perfect Gentleman. 2nd imp, 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer, 6s, 


Sprctator.—‘ Mr. Harry Graham has touched upon so many of really 
vital points in the science of gentlemanly existence that it ay ht ~ kx 
which of his monographs upon such monumental subjects as d table 

3, and d ing to select as most deserving of attention. But it is 
me 0 the ag» and genius of Mr. Biflin that the present volume cmt 
excellence. r. Lewis Baumer’s illustrations are almost through, correct 
and inevitable.”’ — 











Service Memories. 


By Surgeon-General Sir A. D, HOME, V.C., K.C.B. 1 Vo 
With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—‘‘It has all the interest of a book of travel and 
record of personal adventure. It is full of sidelights on military history, 
Surgeon-General Home has the knack of presenting a vivid picture in a fey 
well-chosen words, and he writes throughout with the assured touch of £ 
trained observer.”’ 








The Pacification of Burma. 
By SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.L, Chie? 
ommissioner of Burma, 1887-1890. With Maps and Illus. 
trations. 16s. net. 


Sprecrator.—*A book which is not lik to be replaced as a perfectly 
informed account of the period with sthieh it desta.” ’ 





Oxford Mountaineering Essays 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with contributions by variou 
writers. 65s. net. 


T.P.’s Wrexiy.—‘A volume of delightful essays about climbing and other 
mountain lore, by a group of young members of the University, which will give 
delight both to Alpinists and lovers of literature.’’ 





From Religion to Philosophy. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus.” 
10s. 6d. net. 

Times.— Mr. Cornford, it will be remembered, in his ‘ Thucydides Mythi- 
storicus’ essayed to show how that historian was influenced in his treatment 
of causes and events by an artistic sense born of the traditional Athenias 
mythology. His new work is the outcome of an equally fruitful criticism of 
ancient thought travelling along somewhat similar lines—his theme here being 
roughly the direct influence early Greek religious ideas upon the philo- 
sophical speculations which began a! t six centuries before our era, and the 
absence of any real breach between them.” 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind. 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Progress. With a 
Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By MALCOLM QUIN, 
Author of “ Notes on a Progressive Catholicism,” &. 7s. 64 
net. 


Enauisx Review.— This singular and original book will interest all whe 
watch the course of modern philosophical and religious thought.” 


The Girlhood of Clara Schumann. 
Clara Wieck and her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 











New and Cheaper Edition. 


Across the Bridges. 


A Study of Social Life in South London. 3B; 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


A Study in Tendencies. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS (F. J. SHAW), Author of 
“The Socialist Movement in England.” Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 
**A thoughtful and often happily suggestive speculation upon the possible 
prospect of living tendencies in politics.’’—The Scot 


THE LEGAL SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS IN 
RUSSIA. 


A Survey of their Present Situation and a Summary of 

Laws. Edited by LUCIEN WOLF. With an Introduction 

by Prof. A. V. DICEY, and a Map. Paper covers, ls. net. 

(Inland postage, 3d.) 

The most formidable indict 
generation has seen, 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 











t of B misrule which the present 








7. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 








HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE: 
Part VII. of the BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. 
Being the second part of the Supplement 
(ECKHARTSHAUSEN—IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE) 

Just published, being No. 725 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE, and continuing this most int ting Collection of important 
Works, chiefly old and rare, on Math tics, Ast y, Physics, Chemistry, 
Airmanship, and kindred Subjects. Post free from 
H, SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, W.C., or 43 Piccadilly, W. 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, and Amateur 
Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and profusely 
illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 














The May Issue contains Part Two of ‘‘ Cambridge Fifty Years ago.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.). 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, EC 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. ” 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With the English Meanin 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented bya Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hil 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Mr. J. D. BERESFORD'S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 


A CANDIDATE 
FOR TRUTH. 


* A Candidate for Truth’ raises its author quite definitely to the front rank 
of living novelists.’’—Standard. 
“Mr. Beresfo 





rd has unmistakably arrived. If we were fe consider Mr. 

Arvold Bennett as a safe first-class, we should have to place Mr. Beresford not 
very far below in the same elass.’"—Morning Leader. 

“The book is an excellent piece of work, well designed and well fashioned, 


full of observation of life.” *— Times. 
By the Author of “A Candidate for Truth” 
The Early History of Jacob Stahl, 
The Hampdenshire Wonder 


x “ book b: Mr. Beresford cannot fail to be welcomed by all readers who 
originality and power. ‘ We have a new writer,” the English Review 














= ny: udging from these two excellent novels, one who should make for 

himeelf a a proud none 2 

HERSELF. By ETHEL SIDGWICK, Author of 
“Promise,” &c. 


* a book of the year. 3 Graphic. 
“ Deserves to be one of the successes of tl the season.’”’—Morning Post. —_ 


TREACHEROUS GROUND. 3, 


JOHAN BOJER. Author of “The Power of a Lie.” 6s, 
* 4 wonderful character study.’’—Daily | Telegra; h. 


THE WOMAN WONDERFUL. 


By WILFRID HEMERY (a new writer). 6s. 


Bas first book of considerable promise.””—Punch, 


A Book on the Question of the Day. 
THE 


LIFE-BOAT 


and its Story. 
By NOEL T. METHLEY, F.R.G.S. 
With 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
“It is likely to rank as a standard work on the subject.’’—Athenzum, 


The Best Handbook on the Subject. 
GARDEN DESIGN in Theory 


and Practice. By MADELINE AGAR. With 4 
Colour Plates and over 100 other [lustrations and Diagrams, 


Cloth extra, 7s. Gd. net. 
“The author has had much experience in p ete: making, and will prove a 
thoroughly safe guile for anyone who me ene have occasion to eonsult her book. 
The coloured and other illustrations are — Westminster Gazette, 


Cheap re-issue of Mr. E. KEBLE CHATTERTON’S well- 
known “Log.” 


DOWN CHANNEL IN THE “ VIVETTE.” 
Sq. 8vo. Rexine binding. 5s, net. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 


GREECE, 4 Survey of Hellenic Culture and Civilisa- 
tion. By J.C. STOBART, M.A. Super Ryl. 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated in Colour, Gravure, and Line. 30s. net. 


(Prospectus on application.) 
“Surely never was a greater number of beautiful things collected within the 
pases of one book.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 
A Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo. 6th 
Impression. 3s. 6d, net. 

“ A great poem.” —Daily Chronicle. ‘ An immortal thiag.”—Morning Leader. 

Mesers. SIDGWICK & JACKSON have pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish The Widow in the Bye 
Street, by JOHN MASEFIELD, towards the end of the 
month. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MINIATURES. Being a Collection of Nature Essays by 
G.A. B. DEWAR. F’cap 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE READY GUIDE TO BRITISH 
BIRDS. By B. A. CARTER. With 1 Colour Drawing 
and 2 Line Drawings. Crown 8vo. 2s, Gd. net. [In the Press. 


New Drama. 
RUTHERFORD & SON. 
(As rformed at the Little Theatre.) 
2s. Gd. net. 
THE NEW SIN. By B. MACDONALD HASTINGS. 
(As performed at the Royalty Theatre.) (Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net ; paper, 18. net. 


“*The New Sin’ will rank among the most remarkable plays of recent 
years.'’— Morning Post. 


LOVE—AND WHAT THEN? By B. MAC. 
DONALD HASTINGS. Cr. 8vo, cloth 2s, net. Paper 
1s. net. 

SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 









































By GITHA SOWERBY. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 





| THE ADJUSTMENT. 





Mr. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 


By FRAU FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by 
Antony M. Lupovicr. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 156. net. 


Although several Lives of Nietzsche have 
that quality of imtimacy which makes this work 
Her life has been spent in devotion to him and his genius. She alway¢ stood 
far nearer to the great philosopher-poet than any other person, and she seems 
predestined for the task, [Ready May 22. 





is sister so 





THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 
The Method of Seientific Pedagogy as applied to Child 
Education. By MARIA MONTESSORI. In One Volume. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Dr. Maria Montessori explains fully her system of training infants in = 
book. The outstanding feature of Montessori method ig the gone 
— given to the children as compared with the Froebel "Tnedy 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 





By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


“ Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . 


THE LURE OF THE SEA. 


Poems. By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “Tillers of the 


Soil,” ete. Crown Svo. 5s, net. 
Those who have read Mr. Patterson's novels, and lately ““ My Vaga = 
will not be surprised to learn that a volume of poems has come from 


Patterson's pen. He shows in it all the deep fooling f for the elemental emotions 
of life and nature that have characterised earlier work. [Ready May 22 


MOODS, SONGS and DOGGERELS. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY,. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Poetry of ahigh order, unspoilt by any alien imagination, undistarbed in 
ite { fine simple pathos. "Nation. 


WILLIAM SHARP’S WRITINGS. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the 
“Works of Fiona Macleod.” To be completed im 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. Now Ready: Vol. I. POEMS. 
Vol. IT. STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL, Auther 
of “The Great Iilusion.” Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


DIVORCE. 
By EARL RUSSELL, Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
Vol. XII. THE COLLECTED WORKS OF IBSEN. 


FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 


Edited by WM. ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


























THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 


AFTER. by LovaT FRASER. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
Witha long new Preface discussing the sesent } afteniniatentins ehanges. 


—— —— = 


NE W 6s NOVELS 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


“ A novel with many of the el of g in some ways better than 
anythiug Mr. Upton Sinclair has ion . — are also superbly haman 
touches and = style and thought. it is a fine, distinguished, vital but 


unequal novel.”’— 
“A powerful emotional novel . - Mr. Sinclair has described the conflict of 


ideals and passions with energy and sincerity.” —Daily News. 


THE COST OF wT. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


“A strong and absorbing story .. . interesting from first to last.”—Daily 
N . 
Mt - shows certainly in this wr ty serious effort gifts which 











“Miss Mordaunt . 
should win ber high consideration as a novelist.” 


PASSION FRUIT. E. Cc. VIVIAN. 


“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and intensely human story, peopled by life-like characters.”"—Sunday Times. 


HE WHO PASSED. 
(To M. L. G.) ‘Third Impression. ANON. 
“If authentic, poignant to tears; if not, marvellously well invented.” 


—Daily Mail, 
ESTHER. AGNES E. JACOMB. 
“ A striking novel, fullof quiet strength.’’"—Morning Leader. 
MARGUERITE BRYANT. 


* { hreughout tresh, sincere, well-written, and full of good "—Bimes, 
“Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary qnality that 
rise much the average level of the fiction ef the day.” *—Scotsman, 


4 B N-GOLDIE. 
MARJORIE STEVENS. Vv. TAUBMA 


“This well-written novel m:rrors nature with humorous 
honesty, much charm and philosophy.” —Sunday Times. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN NOVEL 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
F. M. DOSTOEVKY. 864 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GOVERNESS 





By Mrs. Alfred Hunt and Violet Hunt 


With a Prefatory Chapter by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


HALF LOAVES 
COMMONERS’ RIGHTS 
THE MALABAR MACICIAN 


INNOCENCE IN THE WILDERNESS 


UP TO PERRIN’S 

THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, etc. 
THE SHOE OF A HORSE 

THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 

TRE WISDOM OF WAITING 


By Helen Mackay 

By Constance Smedley 
By F. E. Penny 

By Theodosia Lloyd 

By Margaret B. Cross 
By Netta Syrett 

By Christopher Stone 
By Maude Little 

By Mabel Ince 





THE TRUTH ABOUT A NUNNERY 


(6s.) By Marion Ayesha 





Read what the Press says of 


ONE OF US. By Gilbert Frankau. 3s. ea. net. 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS in The Star says :—“In a few days every one will be reading ‘One of Us.’ It is a novel in verse, written 
in the style of ‘Don Juan,’... It surprises, amuses, titillates, and wounds, That it is a great satire 1 have no doubt. It isa 


thing unique.” 


The World says :—“ Once we had begun the tale of the hero’s performances in the ‘Tourneys of Love,’ we read on with increasing 
amusement and interest to the last page. ... It is one of the wittiest and smartest jeux d’esprit that we have seen for a long time.” 


The Times says :—“ Immensely topical, ingenious, and agile.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Written with all the impudence of high spirits and with a gift for rhymery and versification that 
makes one gasp. . . . There is no denying its great cleverness, its energy, its diablerie.” 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in The Daily Telegraph, says :—“ Almost monstrously clever. . . 


. In this form of verse—light, satanic, 


worldly, and picturesque, Mr. Gilbert Frankau is already a master.” 





THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Translated by WILLIAM WHISTON. With 4 Maps and 48 other 
Plates. A NEW EDITION, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per vol. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 


ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated by EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, edited 


by EDWARD STANLEY POOLE, and profusely Illustrated from the designs of WILLIAM HARVEY. A New Edition, in 


3 vols., Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 5s. net each volume. 
THE PARIS SALON, 1912. 


With about 300 Illustrations, mainly from the Artists’ own Designs. Demy 8vo. 33, 





PROSPECTUSES OF THE FOLLOWING WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION :— 





THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In Tue Lams SHAKESPEARE FoR Youne 


Props, based on Mary and Cuartzs Lams’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” there are inserted within the prose setting those scenes 
and passages from the Play with which the young reader should quite early become acquainted. Each volume is illustrated by 
artists who have endeavoured to reproduce the chief scenes of the actionas they would be visualized by the young, while a further 


feature is made of Songs from the Plays, set to the best music, arranged for School use by T. Masxeut Harpy. 


Small crown 8vo, 


cloth, each with Special Cover Design, 1s. 6d. net each ; leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net each ; School Edition, 8d. net each. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. An important series of reprints embodying the Romances, Novels, and Plays 
used by Shakespeare as the originals or direct sources of his Plays. The Series is as indispensable to the scholar, and as essential 
a part of every library, as it is of general interest. Competent Editors have charge of every volume. Antique grey boards, gilt 


top, 2s. 6d. net each; velvet persian, gilt top, 4s. net each. 





WORKS BY ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF PLEASURE: «a Morality Play, forming part 
of THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL, by Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ROGUES AND VAGABONDS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S YOUTH. Containing reprints of Awdeley’s “‘ Fraternitye of 
Vacabondes,’’ Harman's ‘‘ Caveat for Common Cursetors,”’ Parson Haben’s 
or Hyberdyne’s ‘‘Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery,” etc., and 

re uctions from the original woodcuts. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by EDWARD VILES and Dr. FURNIVALL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION BOOK. Containing 
reprints of all known references to Shakespeare and to his works before 
the close of the seventeenth century. Originally collected by Dr. 
INGLEBY, Miss L. TOULMIN SMITH, Dr. FURNIVALL, and other 
helpers, and now for the first time arranged in chronological order, and 
supplemented by J. J. MUNRO with material not heretofore included 
In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. net. 


THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE. Chosen and 
Edited, with Notes, Index of Authors, Bi int Index of Authors, 
and Index of First Lines, by WILLIAM STA LEY BRAITHWAITE, 
With Photograyure Frontispiece and Woodcut Vignette. Small crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt tep, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 











SHAKESPEARE’S HOLINSHED. A reprint of all the 
passages in Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicle” of which use was made in Shake 
speare’s Historical Plays, with Notes and Index, Edited by W. G. 
BOSWELL-STONE. Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT LANEHAM’S LETTER. Describing part of 
the Entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 1575, 
with Introduction by Dr. FURNIVALL, and LIilustrations, Demy 8ro, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTI- 
QUITIES. With Sir HENRY ELLIS’S Additions, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE MASTER OF GAME: the Oldest English Book 
on Hunting. By EDWARD, SECOND DUKE OF YORK, Edited by 
W. A. and F, BAILLIE-GROHMAN, With Introduction by THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 24 other Ilustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net, 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. With 140 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (WARRANT TO 


EXECUTE). An Exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a Copy of the Great Seal. Price 2s, 
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